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Memoirs  of  Mrs  Maroarft  Wof-  fo  mnch  to  Ihp  general  fatisfRiftlon,  that 
fiNGTON,  the  celebrated  A6lrefs.  it  became  falhionable  to  lee  Mrs  VV'ot- 

fington  pcrlonatf  8lr  Harry  Wildair.  I'he 

Mrs  WOFFINGTON  was  bnrn  at  managera  fooii  found  it  their  interelt  to 
Dublin  in  tlic  year  1718.  For  announce  her  frequently  for  that  favou- 
her  education,  in  the  very  eaily  part  of  rile  charaifter;  it  proved  a  conitant  charm 
life,  Ibe  was  indebted  to  Madame  Vin-  to  fill  their  honfes. 

iante,  a  French  woman  of  good  repiua-  In  Dublin  ilie  tried  her  powers  of  adting 
tion,  and  famous  for  feats  of  agility.—  a  tragedy  rake,  for  Lothario  is  certainly 
She  is  occalionally  mentioned  in  S  jvift’s  of  that  c.ift  ;  but  whether  ilie  was  as  nuicu 
Defence  of  Lord  Carteret.  From  her  in-  accomp-initd  in  the  manly  tread  of  the 
ftrwdtions  little  Wolhngton  learned  that  buflcin’d  libertine,  as  Ihe  was  in  tlie  gcn- 
eafy  adlion  ard  graceful  deportment,  teel  walk  of  the  gay  gentleman  in  comedy, 
which  Hie  afterv^ards  continued,  with  I  know  not;  but  it  is  certain  that  Ihe  did 
unremitting  app)ic;»tion,  to  improve.—  not  meet  with  the  fame  apprtibation  in 
When  the  Beggars*  Opera  was  firlk  adted  the  part  of  I.oihario,  as  in  that  ot  Sn* 
at  Dublin,  it  wa^j  io  much  applaiivled  and  Harry  VVildair. 

admired,  that  all  ranks  of  people  flocked  Her  chief  merit  in  adllng,  conlif- 
to  fee  it.  A  company  of  children,  under  led  in  the  reprefentaimn  ot  females  in 
the  title  of  Lilliputians,  were  encouraged  high  rank,  and  cf  dignifi>.d  elegance, 
to  reprefent  this  favomiie  piece  a;  the  whofe  giaces  in  Jepoririuut,  as  well  as 
Theatre  Royal  ;  and  Mifs  Woffington,  loiblcs,  Ibe  underltood,  and  difptayed  m 
then  in  the  tenth  year  of  her  age,  made  a  a  very  lively  and  pkaiing  manner.  'I'hc 
very  diftinguilhed  figure  amonglk  thcie  faibi»)nal>le  iriejrnlaiilies,  aiul  fpri^ihtiy 
pigmy  comedians.  coqncUry  of  a  Millamant,  a  Lady  'Fowmly, 

She  appeared,  for  the  fifft  time  in  Lon-  Lady  Betty  Modiib,  and  Maria  In  the 
don,  at  the  theatre  in  Coveul  garden,  in  Non-Juror,  were  cxiub.ted  by  Vv'iifliog- 
1738.  Her  choice  of  chuaiter  excited  ton  with  that  happy  eafe  and  gaiety,  and 
the  curiofity  of  the  public;  Sir  Harry  with  fuch  powcrtul  attrak^tion,  that  the 
Wildaii  ,  a^ted  by  a  woman,  was  a  no-  excelVeb  of  thefe  chdrailers  a[M»eaieil,  not 
vclty  ;  this  gay,  dlflipated,  good-humou-  oidy  pardonable,  but  agreeable, 
red  rake,  flic  rcprefcnied  with  fo  much  But  this  aditfs  cUd  not  confme  heifelf 
tafe,  elegance,  and  propriety  of  deport-  to  parts  of  fuperior  elccaocj  ;  ihe  loved 
ment,  that  no  male  ai^tor  has  lince  equal-  to  wanton  with  ignorance  when  coa’.blned 
led  her  in  that  part  :  Ihe  acquitted  htifelf  with  humuur,  and  to  play  with  putulii^cj 
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and  folly,  with  peeviflinefs  and  vulgarity:  (ions,  which  brought  forth  fquabbles,  dr- 
htofe  who  rrmcmbrr  her  Lady  Pliant  in  verting  enough  to  their  feveral  partizius 
Congreve's  Doable  Dealer,  will  recoiled  amonglt  the  adors.  Woffington  was 
with  pleafure  her  whindkal  ablurdity  of  well-bred,  feemingly  very  calm,  and  at 
paibon,  and  her  aukwardly  aflumed  pru-  all  times  miltrefs  of  herfelf.  Clive  was 
dery:  in  M  o  Day,  in  the  Committee,  (he  frank,  open,  and  impetuous  ;  what  came 
made  no  fcruplc  to  difguife  her  beautiful  uppermoil  in  her  mind,  Ihe  fpoke  without 
countenance,  by  drawing  on  it  the  lines  referve :  the  other  blunted  the  lharp 
of  deformity,  and  rhe  wrinkles  of  old  age,  fpceches  of  Clive  by  her  extremely  civil, 
and  to  put  on  the  tawdry  habiliments  and  but  keen  and  farcallic  replies;  thus  (he 
Vulgar  manners  of  an  old  hypocritical  city  often  threw  Clive  off*  her  guard  by  an 
vixen.  ^rch  feverity  which  the  warmth  of  the 

As,  in  her  profeffion,  (lie  aimed  at  at-  other  could  not  cahly  parry, 
taiiiiiig  general  excellence,  (lie  ftudied  No  two  women  of  high  rank  ever  hated 
I’cveral  parts  of  the  molt  pathetic,  as  well  one  another  more  unrcferredly  than  theie 
as  lotty  clafs  in  tragedy,  and  was  refolved  dames  of  the  theatre;  but  though  the 
to  perted  herfelf  in  the  graceand  grandeur  p^iffions  of  each  were  as  predominant  as 
of  the  French  theatre  ;  with  this  view  (lie  thofe  of  a  Duchefs,  yet  they  wanted 
vilited  Paris;  here  fhe  w'as  introduced  to  the  courtly  art  of  concealing  them  ;  and 
Mademoifclle  Dumefnil,  an  adrels  ceie-  this  occafioned,  now'  and  then,  a  very 
brated  for  natural  elocution  and  dignified  grotefque  icenc  in  the'  green-room, 
adion.  Ci>'lcy  Cibber,  at  the  age  of  fe-  Mrs  Woffington,  after  adii»g  a  few 
venty,  proftlTcd  himfelf  Mrs  Woffington's  years  w'ith  Mr  Rich,  engaged  herfelf,  in 
bumble  admirer  ;  he  thought  himfelf  1751,  to  Mr  Sheridan,  the  manager  of 


Viappy  to  be  her  Cicifbeo  and  inftrudor; 
his  great  delight  w’as  to  play  Nykin,  or 
Foficllevvife  in  the  Old  Batchelor,  to  her 
Cocky,  or  Laetitia,  in  the  fnne  play. 

On  her  return  from  Paris,  (lie  adtd 
with  approbation  fome  parts  in  tragedy, 
particularly  Andromache  and  Hermione 
in  the  Diftreffed  Mother,  which,  to  (hew 
her  proficiency,  Ihe  played  alternately ; 
but  ihe  never  could  attain  to  that  happy 


the  Dublin  theatre.  Here  (he  continued 
three  years,  and  w'as  the  admiration  of 
the  public  in  a  variety  of  parts,  tragic  and 
comic.  Her  company  was  fought  after 
by  men  of  the  firft  rank  and  diftindioii  ; 
perfons  of  the  graveff  charader,  and  moll 
eminent  for  their  learning,  were  proud  of 
her  acquaintance,  and  charmed  with  her 
converfarion.  She  was  chofen  prefident 
of  a  feled  fociety  of  htau^x.  efprits^  called 


art  of  fpeaking,  nor  reach  that  (kill  of  the  Beef  Steak  Club,  and  was  the  only 
touching  the  pafTions,  fo  jufily  admired  woman  in  the  company, 
in  Cibiier  aiid  Pritchard.  Old  Colley,  Sfie  frankly  declared,  that  (he  preferred 
her  mafter,  was  himlelf  a  mean  ador  in  the  company  of  men  to  that  of  women; 
tragedy,  though  he  was  extremely  fond  the  latter,  ffie  faid,  talked  of  nothing  but 
ofihebufkin;  he  taught  her  to  recite  fo  filks  and  Icandal.  Whether  this  pariicu- 
pompoufly,  that  nature  and  patfion  were  lar  preference  of  converfation  of  males 
not  f  Idom  facrificed  to  3  falfe  glare  of  might  not  take  its  rife  from  her  not  be- 
eloquence.  The  inftrudor  infilled  upon  ing  admitted  to  vifit  certain  ladies  of 


a  particular  as  he  called  it,  in  the 
declamation  of  his  pupils. 

M’  Garrick's  acquaintance  with  Mrs 
Woffington  commenced,  1  believe,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  when  he  firft  vifited  that  kingdom, 


quality,  I  will  not  take  it  upon  me  to  fay; 
hut  file  certainly  had  not  the  free  accefs  to 
women  of  rank  and  virtue  which  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  Oldfield  and  Cibber. 

Mrs  Woffington  W'as  miftrefs  of  a  good 


in  1742  ;  (he  aded  Cordelia  and  Ophelia  undei  ftanding,  which  was  much  improv- 
to  his  Lear  and  Hamlet.  When  he  com-  ed  by  company  and  books.  She  had  a 
iiienced  patentee,  in  1747,  lie  found  her  molt  attradive  fpdghtlinefs  in  her  manner, 
cue  of  the  articled  comedians  of  his  part-  and  dearly  loved  to  purfuc  the  bagatelle 
per,  Mr  Lacy  ;  but,  as  he  brought  w’ith  of  vivacity  and  humour  :  (lie  was  affable, 
him  from  Covent-garden  Mrs  Cibber  and  good-natured,  and  charitable.  When 


Mrs  Pritchard,  (lie  thought  her  continu¬ 
ing  at  Diary- lane  would  be  atlcuded  with 
many  Jifagreeable  contentions  for  cha- 
raders.  Before  th’t.  time,  Clive  and 
Wtifoiiglon  had  clafficJ  on  various  occa- 


Ihe  returned  to  London  in  1756,  (he  once 
more  engaged  herfelf  to  Mr  Rich ;  and 
died,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  ot  a 
gradual  decay. 
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Remarks  on  tke  Diet  and  Exercise 
proper  in  Consumptive  Cases.  Prom 
an  ingenious  H  ork  lately  publijhedy  intitled^ 
Pratlical  Obfer^vations  on  the  Treatment 
cfConfumptions-  By  Samutl  Foari  Sim¬ 
mons,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege  of  PhyJicianSf  London ^  and  t\  R.  S, 

A  milk  and  vegetable  diet  are  pretty 
generally  recommended  by  all  phy¬ 
sician^,  from  a  fuppofilion  that  animal 
food  increafes  the  inflammatory  fymptoms 
by  its  flimulus,  and  the  tendency  to  hec¬ 
tic  by  its  alkaltfccncy  :  but  I  have  very 
feldom  perceived  any  fuch  cfFcds  from 
any  kind  of  it,  when  drelfed  in  a  plain 
manner  and  eaten  fparingly,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  puddings,  ripe  fruit,  butter 
milk,  &c.  In  ihefe  cafes  there  is  often  as 
much  danger  from  the  quantity  as  from 
the  quality  of  the  food.  It  is  perhaps 
hardly  necelTiry  to  remark,  that  failed 
meat  and  high-feafoned  difhes  wjll  be 
particularly  injurious.  The  inclinations 
of  the'fick  on  thefe  occafions  ought  to  be 
attended  to.  If. a  patient  exprelTes  a  de¬ 
fire  for  any  particular  fort  of  animal  f<»od, 
eats  it  with  a  good  appetite,  and  it  is 
found  to  agree  with  him,  the  phyfician 
fhould  indulge  him  in  a  prudent  ufc  of  it, 
recommending  moderation,  and  carefully 
attending  to  its  Sometimes  wc 

meet  with  patients  who  are  averfe  to  ani¬ 
mal  food  :  thefe  fliould  live  entirely  on 
milk,  fruit,  &c.  Dr  Mutzel  of  Berlin, 
in  his  Ohferv.  Med.”  fpeaks  of  a  young 
woman  who  was  cured  of  an  incipient 
phthihs  by  living  on  bread  and  cucum¬ 
bers,  and  drinking  cold  water  only  *.  I 
can  veiunre  to  aflert,  however,  that  in 
the  generality  of  patients  any  light  animal 
food,  eaten  fparingly,  and  at  dinner  only, 
will  have  a  better  efl'eCt  than  a  total  abfli- 
nence  from  it,  provided  the  greater  part 
of  the  patient’s  diet  confifts  ot  ikimmed 
milk,  or  afles  milk,  or  butter- milk,  or 
whey,  &c.  Shell-fifli,  and  particularly 
oyfters,  will  fometimefi  be  beneficial ; 
and  fo  will  fnails,  either  fwallowed  wliole 
or  boiled  in  milk.  Thin  light  broths 
made  of  the  flcfti  of  full  grown  animals, 

*  BonetuSf  in  hts  Sepnlchretum,  tom,  i. 
page  6^1.  fpeaks  of  a  perfen  who  was  cured 
of  ulcerated  lungs  and  confirmed  behlic  by 
living  on  water  creJJ'es,  But  as  this  is 
merely  an  hear  fay  account^  and  is  accompa¬ 
nied  with  circum/lances,  the  authenticity  of 
which  is  much  to  be  doubtedy  it  is  hardly 
defejvhig  of  being  quoted. 


may  likewife  be  occafionally  ufed  with 
advantage.  Spiritous  and  fermented  li¬ 
quors  of  every  kind  arg  in  general  p. mi- 
ciniis.  Plain  milk  ot  any  fort  is  often 
found  to  be  too  lliinulating  in  thefe  cafes, 
and  I  have  now'  and  then  feeii  it  dilagrcc 
with  patients  from  their  taking  too  great 
a  quantity  of  it  at  a  time.  From  its 
acefcency,  it  is  frequently  rendered  purga.. 
live  by  mixing  wiih  the  bile,  efpcciilly  if 
there  is  a  reiliindancy  of  this  ft  cretion,  as 
is  Ibmetimes  the  cafe  in  conlhmptive  pa¬ 
tients  ;  more  commonly,  however,  from 
the  inlo'ubility  of  its  coagulum,  it  occa- 
fions  coltivenels.  Afl’es  milk,  from  its 
being  more  fluid  and  nutritive,  and  afford¬ 
ing  lefs  of  coagulum,  is  preferal>le  to 
COW'S  milk  j  but  in  the  quantity  in  which 
it  is  commonly  taken,  it  can  be  but  of 
very  little  fervice.  M^efee  patients  drink 
half  a  pint  of  it  twice  a-day  as  a  me¬ 
dicine  rather  than  as  an  article  of  diet  ; 
whereas,  if  any  good  is  to  be  expecite  d 
from  it,  it  ought  to  conftitute  the  chief 
part  of  their  nouriflirnent.  V/hen 
milk  is  ufed,  it  Ihould  be  Ikimmed,  or,  if 
drank  warm  from  the  cow,  diluted  with 
a  third  part  or  more  of  water.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  however,  butter-milk,  or  whey,  either 
from  cows  or  goats  milk,  are  bar  prefer¬ 
able  to  pure  milk  of  any  fort ;  and  of 
thefe  again  butter-milk  feems  to  claim  the 
fuperiority,  from  its  being  more  nutriti¬ 
ous  and  »>iore  cooling  to  the  fyfteni.  I 
have  feen  obftinatt  coughs,  attended  with 
lofs  of  flcfli,  flufhing  heats,  and  all  the 
fymptoms  tliat  threatened  a  confirmed 
phlhifis,  give  way  tf)  a  regimen  of  bufier- 
inilk,  ripe  fruit,  and  a  moderate  ulc  of 
animal  food,  aflifted  by  a  feton  in  the  lide, 
occalional  vcniefedions,  and  other  fuita- 
ble  remedies. 

The  Vienna  phyficians  have  lately  re¬ 
commended  the  lichen  ifl.indicns,  or 
cringo-leaved  liverwort,  to  be  boiled  in 
milk,  and  given  as  an  article  of  food 
in  confiimplivc  cafes.  Scopoli,  a  wriier 
of  good  credit,  fpeaks  of  its  tfiicacy  in 
feveral  cafen ;  and  fays  he  has  feeii  it  iiic- 
ceed  even  when  the  lungs  have  been  ulce¬ 
rated.  The  ingenious  Dr  Stoll  likewife, 
in  liiH  “  Ratio  Mcdendi,’*  gives  his  telti- 
mony  of  its  good  effects  in  feveral  pa¬ 
tients.  i  can  fay  nothing  of  it  from  my 
own  experience;  but  it  feeins'to  be  de- 
ferving  of  a  trial.  Our  botanic  writers 
fpeak  of  it  as  growing  in  the  hilly  parts 
of  Yorklliiie  and  Weltmoreland,  and  on 
heaths  and  uvountaiub  in  VVaks  and 
land. 


/ 


/ 


Exercife,  and  above  all  riding  on  horfc-  (lone,  and  fometimes  to  take  long  jour* 
back,  has  long  been  confidcrcd  as  an  cf-  neys,  by  w  hich  means,  without  any  other 
fcn!i;>l  article  in  the  treatment  of  confump-  remedy,  the  cough  was  foon  wholly  re- 
tions,  elpecially  fince  the  time  of  the  cele-  moved. 

braled  Dr  Sydenham,  who  goes  fo  far  as  Noiw'ithftanding  the  utility  of  this 
to  aflert,  that  Tiding  is  as  etTcdilal  a  re-  practice  in  the  above  cafe,  it  is  certain 
medy  in  this  diforder  as  mercury  is  in  the  that  in  the  confirmed  phthifis,  when  the 
lues  veneiea,  or  the  bark  in  intermittents;  lungs  are  inflamed  or  ulcerated,  much  or 
,  provided  the  patient  be  careful  to  have  his  viident  exercife  will  be  improper.  I  have 
flieets  well  aired,  and  to  lake  fiifficient  had  occafion  to  fee  more  than  one  cafe 
long  journics.  It  is  to  be  feared,  how-  where  the  death  of  the  patient  was  evi- 
ever,  that  this  opinion  of  the  great  Syden-  denily  accelerated  by  it.  The  exercife 
ham  has  been  produiflivc  of  much  mif-  therefore  ihould  be  gentle,  proportioned 
chief,  by  its  having  been  too  generally  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  em- 
adopted.  It  is  true,  that  in  fome  cafes  ployed  only  in  the  morning.  In  fine  wea- 
where  confumpiion  is  a  fecondary  difeafe,  ther  an  eafy  open  carriage  is  perhaps  the 
a«,  for  example,  in  the  nervous  atrophy,  moft  eligible,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
in  the  hypochondriacal  confumption,  or  being  open  to  the  air,  but  becaufe  it  af- 
when  it  is  the  effedl  of  long  continued  in-  fords  that  kind  of  agitation  which  is  moft 
termitten's,  ot  congeftions  in  any  of  the  wanted  in  thtfe  cafes.  For  if  wc  consider 
abdominal  vifeera,  or,  in  a  word,  when-  the  dift'erent  modes  of  exercife,  we  fball 
ever  the  confumption  is  not  attended  with  find  that  walking,  though  the  beft  exer- 
an  inflamed  or  ulcerated  ftate  of  the  lungs,  cife  in  health,  as  it  employs  the  rtioft 
long  journies  on  hoifeback  will  be  bene-  mufcles,  is  the  word  for  the  fickly,  who 
ficial.  Such  a  practice  may  likewife  be  fliould  have  the  benefit  of  exercife  without 
highly  ufcful  in  obviating  an  attack  of  fatigue.  Riding  on  horfeback  agitates 
phthifis  or  in  carrying  oft  a  dry  bulky  the  vifeera  more  than  walking,  and  is 
cough  ilia  perfon  of  a  confumptive  habit,  therefore  preferable  to  it  in  manychronic 
when  there  is  reafon  to  fiippofe  that  no  difeafes ;  but  when  a  preternatural  deter- 
tiibcrclts  arc  as  yet  formed.  Of  this  J  mination  to  the  lungs  has  taken  place,  it 
remember  a  ftriking  inftance  in  my  own  will  be  liable  to  increafe  the  evil,  and 
fervant,  a  lad  of  about  fifteen  years  of  may  likewife  be  hurtful  by  the  fatigue 
age,  of  a  thin  delicate  habit,  with  found  that  attends  it.  For  tfiefe  reafons  it  will 
teeth,  and  of  a  countenance  ih.it  feemed  be  prudent  to  begin  with  a  catriage,  anil 
to  indicate  a  predifpofition  to  phthifis.  He  it  the  patient  gains  ftrength  and  the 
vras  attacked  at  Edinburgh  in  the  month  difeafe  abates,  recourfe  may  afterwards  be 
ot  December  with  a  dry  cough,  w  hich  be-  had  to  horfe- exercife. 
came  alarming  by  its  obftinacy  and  vio-  The  gentle  motion  of  a  coach  has  been- 
lence,  having  rtlifted  a  variety  of  reme-  often  found  of  great  utility  in  pulmonary 
dies  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight.  At  the  complaints.  Its  efficacy  feems  to  depend 
end  of  that  time  w  e  mounted  our  horfes,  chiefly  on  its  increafing  the  determination 
and  proceeded  tow'ards  the  foidli.  On  to  the  furface  of  the  body.  The  naufea 
the  third  day  w^e  reached  Morpeth,  and  wffiich  this  motion  excites  in  fomepe»fons 
the  lad's  cough  was  greatly  abated;  but  is  an  effect  of  this  increafed  determina- 
having  ftopped  there  for  the  fpace  of  five  tion.  It  has  therefore  been  found  bene- 
•  or  fix  days,  it  gained  ground  again,  fo  ficial  in  hxmoptyfis,  and  I  remember  to 
as  to  be  as  virdent  as  at  firlt.  On  our  have  heard  a  very  learned  and  experienced 
way  from  Morpeth  to  London  we  travel-  phyfician  relate  the  cafe  of  a  lady,  one  of 
led  at  the  rate  of  thirty,  and  fonietimes  his  patients,  who,  after  trying  various 
forty  miles  H-day,  the  weather  being  all  remedies  to  no  purpofe,  was  cured  of  thli 
the  time  extremely  cold,  and  accompanied  complaint  by  travelling  feveral  hundred 
w’ith  a  flight  fall  of  fnow,  and  yet  the  miles  through  different  parts  of  England 
cough  every  day  grew  better;  fo  that  in  her  own  coach.  At  firft,  whcneveH.  fhe 
when  we  liad  re.iclied  London,  it  was  al-  tariied  three  or  four  elays  in  any  place, 
tuoft  entirely  removed.  Here  again  we  the  diforder  began  to  return  again  ;  but  at 
tarried  about  eight  days,  during  wrhich  length,  by  per  fevering  in  her  jourrties,  it 
time  the  cough  increafed  again,  though  gradually  went  off.  Default,  who  prac- 
w’ith  lefs  violence  than  before.  After  lifed  at  Bourdeaux  about  forty  years  ago, 
that  we  had  orca lion  to  ride  feveral  miles  tells  us  he  lent  feveral  confumptive  pa- 
tvery  day  in  the  fleighbourhocd  of  Maid-  ticnis  to  Bareges,  and  with  good  fuccefs ; 


but  that  in  thefc  cafes  his  reliance  wat  not  If  there  are  few  perfons,  comparatifcly 
fo  much  upon  the  Bareges  waters,  as  upon  fpeaking,  who  are  able  to  vary  iherr  fito-. 
the  motion  of  the  carriage,  and  the  change  ation  here  at  home,  the  number  of  thofe 
of  air  in  a  journey  of  more  than  a  bun-  who  think  of  feeking  an  afyluni  in  diilant 
dred  leagues.  climates  is  (fill,  fmaller.  There  are  but. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledg-  few  who  think  of  imitating  the  example  c4f 
ed,  that  the  good  efleds  of  fea  voyages  in  the  Citizen  of  Anchufa,  fpoken  of  by 
confnmptive  cafes  depend  more  upon  the  Etmuller,  who,  having  fecn  all  his  neareft 
conftant  and  unifonn  motion  of  the  fliip,  relations  die  confumptive,  determined  tci 
than  upon  any  particular  impregnation  of  travel  from  one  C(>ur»try  to  another,  by 
the  fea  air,  although  this  from  its  cool-  which  means  he  avoided  a  fimilar  fate, 
nefs  may  likewife  be  of  great  life,  efpeci-  VVhen  fuch  a  plan  is  adopted  in  pulmcv 
ally  in  the  hot  months,  when  fea  voyages  nary  cafes,  much  will  depeml,  as  I  have 
are  generally  undertaken  by  conlumpiive  juft  now  had  uccafton  to  remark,  upon  a 
patients.  The  ancients  were  no  Itran-  proper  choice  of  leaf  rn  as  well  as  tlimatr* 
gers  to  this  remedy :  and  amongft  the  That  the  winters  of  a  cold  climate  are 
Romans  it  was  no  unufiial  thing  for  con-  pernicious  to  confumptive  patients,  is  uni- 
fumpiive  patients  to  fail  to  Egypt,  Pii-  verially  acknowledged.  The  furnmrr 
ny  ohferves,  that  this  was  not*  done  for  heats  of  warm  climates,  though  lefs  fuf- 
the  fake  of  the  climate,  but  merely  on  pelted,  are  perhaps  not  lei's  luirtftd  in 
account  of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  Ihcfe  cafts,  or  at  Icaft  in  the  conlirmed 
Many'of  oiir  Englilh  phylicians  have  pulmonary  he^ftic.  For,  although  wa^m 
recommended  a  voyage  toLifbon  in  theft  climates  have  been  found  to  obviate  the 
cafes.  VVhen  this  is  done,  the  proper  fea-  attack  of  phthilis,  perhaps  from  their  in- 
fon  of  the  year  flaould  he  carefully  attend-  creafing  the  de'erminaiion  to  the  furfacc 
ed  to.  I  knew  a  gentleman  who  went  of  the  body,  and  the  difCafc  is  ohferved  to 
thither  with  fymptoms  of  incipient  phthi-  be  Ids  frequent  in  Inch  countries  than  it 
iis,  and  experienced  fomc  relief  during  is  with  up,  yet,  when  it  has  once  made  its 
the  courfc  of  the  voyage;  but  happening  attack,  it  is  conftantly  more  rapi«J  in  its 
to  arrive  at  Lifbon  at  the  beginning  of  the  progrels.  In  this  country  it  often  con- 
rainy  feafon,  the  difeaf'e  was  foon  greatly  linnes  for  two  or  three  years,  wht’^eas  in 
increaled,  and  terminated  fatally.  Italy  it  feldom  exceeds  three  or  ftair 

Dr  Fothergill,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  months  before  it  carries  ofT  the  patient, 
the  “  Medical  Obfervalions  and  Inqni-  It  is  evident,  therefore,  tint  a  temperate 
ties/'  has  given  fome  very  judicious  oh-  heat  of  the^ir  is  the  beft  adapted  to  con- 
fervations  relative  to  the  choice  of  fitua-  fumptive  patients,  fo  that  they  ought  to 
tions  in  our  own  climate,  which  it  would  be  frequently  varying  their  fitnaii-ui. 
be  faperfluous  to  repeat  here,  as  they  are  By  fpending  their  fummers  in  Britain, 
now  in  the  hands  of  every  pra<5titioner.  and  their  winters  in  a  fonihern  climate. 
But  of  the  patients  who  die  confumptive,  with  a  ca»'ehil  attention  to  regimen  and 
only  a  very  fniall  proportion  have  it  in  other  necellary  circiim.ftanccs,  the  difeafe 
their  power  to  be  long  abfent,  or  to  tra-  has  been  kept  under  for  many  years,  and 
vel  far  from  home  for  the  recovery  of  their  in  fomc  calcs  wholly  removed.  Thi? 
health  ;  and  of  ihefe,  again,  by  far  the  method  mult  berigoroull/  perfevered  in 
greater  number  negle^  the  remedy  till  till  there  appears  to  be  no  danger  of  a  re- 
the  difeafe  is  too  fir  advanced.  It  is  lapfe.  A  lady,  who  wa**  tloeitene  1  wUh 
well  known  that  a  journey  to  Brifiol  an  attack  of  phthiu'?,  kept  <  ff  the  difeafe 
Wells  may  be  advantageous  in  the  in-  for  feveral  years,  by  prdlV'g  her  fummera 
flammatory  ftage  of  confumption.  The  in  the  coo’er  p  rts  of  Biitain,  and  {irr 
change  of  air,  the  regimen,  and  mode  of  wintersin  thcneighbourhood  of  Ti  ulonfe, 
living  that  are  ufually  afciopted»  by  invalids  till  at  length  (he  neglrcdcU  to  quit  thl^ 
at  the  Hot  Wells,  together  with  the  life  country  till  the  appro*cn  of  winter,  wJicn 
of  the  waters,  all  concur  in  producing  the  florrny  weather  deterred  her  from 
falutary  efFeils.  But  it  is  t(»  (ic  lamented  attempting  a  fea  voyaue  at  that  feafon, 
that  this  remedy,  whigh  ought  to  be  one  and  ihe  determined,  io  fpend  the  winder  at 
of  the  firft  that  is  had  recourfr  to,  is  in  home;  in  C  'nftqut nee  r.t  w h  ch  the  difeafe 
general  the  laft,  and  is  employed  at  a  pc-  made  a  r.jpid.  progreie,  and  terminated 
rioil  of  the  difeafe  in  which  it  ib  very  rare-  fatally, 
ly  of  any  pfe. 


THY  pencil  has,  by  monarchs  fought, 
From  rtign  to  rt  ign  in  ermine  wrought, 
-And,  in  their  robts  of  rtatc  arravM, 

The  kings  of  half  an  age  tiifplay’d. 

Here  fwarrhy  Charles  appears,  and  there 
His  brother  with  dtjedfed  air: 
Ti^mphant  KafTau  heie  we  find. 

Anti  ui'h  him  brig!)t  Mjria  join’d; 
rrberc  Anna,  great  as  when  ihc  fent 
Hei  armies  thro’  the  continent. 


Criticism  ©«  Dr  Lamont’s  Sermons,  nay,  to  confound,  and,  if  poffible,  ta 

convert  the  molt  arrant  liar. 

In  Ihort,  the  texiu;‘lity,  the  originaliXfj, 
the  jultnefs  of  the  realbning,  the  coruiic* 
nel'«  and  elegance  of  the  liiic,  the  aptnrf* 

the  Arcngtfi 

ne  and  vivacity  of  the  expreHions,  the  acai« 
a-  racy  uf  the  compolition,  and  the  ofcrul 
tendency  of  ail  thcfe  fermons,  render 
them  not  only  a  valuable  acquslition  ta 
the  belt  that  could  be  contrived  for  the  theiepublic  of  letters  in  particular,  but 
fuppreflion  of  vice  and  the  promotion  of  to  fucicly  in  general, 
virtue,  becauie  the  vices,  agaiiift:  which  Yours,  &c. 

*the  fermons  arc  compofed,  arc  attacked  Gratus. 

particularly. 

A  preacher,  who  declaims  againft  vice  Remarks  qh  the  Punishment  of  tim 
in  general,  may  avoid  ofl'ending  his  Pillory. 

hearers,  if  he  cannot  pleafe  tnem  ;  but 

need  never  expert  to  reform  them, — If  a  Refpiciendum  efl  judicahti,  ne  quid  aut 
man  has  undertaken  to  cut  a  wood,  ritu  aut  rcnitjjim  confi'Uuatur^  quum 

he  muft  not  imagine  that  he  can  ever  eaufa  depofcit.  Coke, 

execute  his  undertaking  by  calling  his  ax 

at  the  whole  vvor»d  at  once,  but  by  ap-  A  VERY  recent  enquiry  In  Weftminfftr 
plying  it  to  the  root  of  every  tree  fepa-  xx  Hall,  at  the  initance  of  the  H»>uJc  of 
rately.  Commonb*,  relpeaing  the  death  of  a 

In  thefe  Sermons  the  execution  is  as  criminal,  <  ccalioiied  by  his  ill  treatment 
admirable  as  the  dcligu  is  excellent. —  from  the  po;'u!ace  in  the  pillory,  induced 
Whoever  reads  with  attention  one  of  me  to  turn  my  thoughts  on  the  fubject, 
them  againft  any  vice  to  which  he  has  and  in  the  little  hillory  I  have  fubjomed 
been  addicted,  without  dclelling  that  it  will  appear,  tliat  the  fcntence  of  the 
vice,  and  wilhing,  if  not  endeavouring,  to  pillory  hath  cafl  a  greater  odium  on  the 
gel  free  from  its  tyranny,  muft  be  equally  law  and  judges,  in  many  inllanccs  of 
deftilute  of  underllanding  and  of  feulibi-  late  years,  than  on  the  offenders,  firr  the 
lity.  executi  'ii  hath  generally  ended,  either  in 

1  have  juft  now  read  the  two  Sermons  the  abufe,  or  abfointe  and  immediate 
againft  Lying,  and  think  niylrif  fo  much  death  of  the  wretched  criminal,  or  in  his 
indebted  to  the  author  for  the  inftrudfion  honourable  emolument;  for  fometimes, 
and  entertainment  they  have  afforded  me,  indeed,  even  the  opprobrium  of  it  hatu 
that  1  muft  beg  of  you  the  favour  to  pub-  been  totally  evaded. 

lifti  this  as  a  teftimony  uf  mv  gratitude  to,  I'lie  infeiiur  agents'  f)f  Empfi'U  and 
and  approbation  of  his  performance.  In  Dudley  were  put  in  the  pillory  in  the 
the  former  of  thcfe  two  fermon-,  he  has,  time  of  H.-nry  VfH.  and  knocked  on  the 
by  a  train  of  acute,  yet  pcrfpicuous  rea-  hear!  by  tf»e  rabbie. 

foning,  illuftrated  one  of  the  moft  dilS-  The  intian.us  ^itus  Oates  pilloried; 
cult  points  in  morality  ;  and  reprefented  but  though  his  crime  was  perjury,  yet 
the  nature  of  truth  and  of  a  lie,  our  ob-  the  judge  w  ho  pi^fed  the  fcntence,  the 
ligation  to  fpeak  truth,  and  thole  cafes  in  feverity  of  it,  tlie  cruelty  wherc  A  i’h  it 
which  a  right  to  truth  may  be  forfeited,  was  execiiteo*,  the  caufe  of  its  being  ra¬ 
in  a  manner  which  is  entirely  new,  yet  fiiclcd,  and  the  mourijcli  in  whole  rci<n 
perfedly  fatiKlaiftory  to  me;  and,  I  be-  the  culpriMuffercd,  lb  tar  exceed. d  fire 
lieve,  may  be  equally  fo  to  the  greater  infamy  of  Oates’s  crime,  that  tne  punilh- 
part,  if  not  all,  of  his  reaiie»s.  In  the  inentofthepiilorywas hon  ir:i!jlo,h)C /fu- 
latter,  the  vice  of  lying  is  attacked  with  puilon  with  the  monarca  and  tiie  juiige, 
fuch  ftrength  of  argument, — its  bafeiiefs  which  tl'e  reader  in  hiltory  wii!  aoU:  o*.v- 
— its  detriment  to  focicty — and  its  un-  ledge,  v.heii  he  i^  ird'*»ro,od,  tiie  Judge 
happy  confcquences  to  the  imiividual,  are  wss  /‘'ficrica,  and  the  King,  j  iri»cs  11, 
painted  in  fuch  a  ftrong  light,  ^T.d  ill  fuch  However,  £3  an  oppertunity  fclJoai  of« 
lively  colours,  ai'i  cannot  tail  eftV<^t'.  a’!y  to 

expofe  the  vice  to  contempt  and  ridicule;  X/e  ;-W.  xh.iii,  p. 


To  the  Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 

MaGAZ  INE. 

S  I  R, 

I  HAVE  lately  perufed,  with  peculiar  and  propriety  ot  the  images 
fatisfadiori,  “  Sermons  againft  foi 
of  the  nu‘ft  prevalent  Vice.^,”  by  Mr  f 
inont,  minifter  ot  Kirkpatrick  Durham. 

The  defign  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  is 
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fcrs  of  fpraking  in  comrncndation  of  this 
Judge  with  tru;h  or  jufticc,  it  is  obferva- 
blc  that  even  Jefferies  was  huiimnc,  tor 
he  declared  fn»m  the  bench  lu  Oates, 
that  it  it  bdd  been  in  his  power  lie  would 
have  hang‘d  him  ;  »his,  certainly,  was  a 
isifhiu  that  judge  to  be  incrcitul ;  ibr  the 
feDtcnce  againit  Oates  was  the  nioll  le- 
‘tere,  and  the  moft  fevere^y  extcuicd  of 
any  that  any  was  ever  paffed  in  a  court 
©fjiiftice. 

Jc^btifont  a  clergyman,  was  pilloried  in 
the  fame  reign,  tt>r  an  Aduie*s  to  tne 
Ariry,  wherein  he  pcrfiiaocd  them  not  to 
be  inftrumental  in  deftroying  their  re¬ 
ligion,  and  ()%!  turning  the  govern^ 
went.  Johnlon’s  offence  being  a  parly 
bufinefs,  and  in  behalf  of  the  people,  the 
pillory,  in  this  inllance  alio,  did  the 
King  aid  Judge  much  more  ciitgrace 
than  It  did  the  criminal,  if  be  can,  with 
any  propriety,  be  fo  called. 

In  the  reign  of  George  11.  J'hn  Hard^ 
a  gentleman  of  fortune  at  Hackney,  was 
fet  in  the  pillory  for  a  forgery  on  the  late 
celebrated  Sariih  Ducheis  of  Marlbo* 
rou^h.  Ward’s  offence  being  to  the 
injury  of  fo  eminent  a  perlonage,  though 
a  private  individual,  he  was  fearful  ot  the 
populace,  and  thtrefore  hire  a  iv>  cotdide- 
rable  a  number  of  hatkney-coacneH,  w'ltn 
drivers  emir.MUly  fk'llcd  in  the  ole  ol  the 
lafh,  who  whipped  m  fo  immediately  at-^ 
ter  the  conftables,  and  after  one  another, 
that  the  mob  could  not  get  nearer  the 
pillory  than  the  width  of  half  a  icore 
coaches  ;  therefore,  the  mobility,  taking 
into  confideration,  that  the  caul'e  of 
being  prevented  doing  as  they  pleated, 
in  refpedt  to  the  priloner,  arole  entirely 
from  duty  and  way  of  trade,  they  joined 
with  the  offender,  his  friends,  arul  the 
brethren  of  the  whip,  in  their  laugh  at 
the  difappointmcijt  ;  obferving,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  it  was  far  better  that  one 
guilty  prrfon  (hould  eicape  puniOimeiir, 
than  that  fo  many  innocent  gentlemen 
ilrould  fuffer. 

Ward,  previous  to  his  being  fet  upon 
the  pillory,  took  great  pains  to  avoid 
that  ignominious  puniffimeot  ;  for  it  was 
given  out  abroad  that  he  had  left  the 
kingdom  ;  bur  was  all  the  time  concealed 
in  his  own  houfc  at  Hackney,  which  he 
had  renrlered  convenient  for  that  purpofe, 
by.caufing  the  wainfeot'ing  of  one  of  the 
rooms  to  Aide  backwards  and  forwards 
in  f^veraJ  parts  it,  behind  whi.'h  he 
lived  for  fome’l’me  in  the  Jay,  being 
fupplied  -wilb  r«eceiraric6|  and  d^Uifully 


attended  by  his  wife  ;  but  Ihe  happening 
to  let  a  plate  more  than  ufual  go  down 
into  the  kitchen,  this  circumflance,  tri¬ 
via)  as  it  was,  not  only  led  to,  but  ac¬ 
tually  cauTed  the  difeovery  of  him. 

In  the  fame  reign  the  notorious  Ed‘ 
mund  Curl  flood  in  the  pillory  at  Charing 
Crufs,  for  pubiilhing  an  oblcenc  book, 
but  was  not  pelted  or  ufed  ill  ;  for,  being 
an  artful,  cunning,  impudent  fellow,  he 
had  procured  a  parcel  of  printed  papers 
to  be  difpofed  about  the  Crofs,  informing 
the  people,  that  he  Hood  there  for  vindi¬ 
cating  the  memory  of  Queen  Anne, 
which  had  Inch  an  effcdl  on  the  mob, 
that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  lo 
have  fp.  ken  againll  him  ;  and  when  he 
was  taken  down  out  of  the  pillory,  the 
mob  carried  iiim  off,  as  it  were  in  tri¬ 
umph,  to  Aueighbouring  tavern. 

T(»  give^oiher  inflauce  of  this  man’s 
impudence ;  Curl  happening  to  be  fubt  oe- 
na’d  in  a  trial  at  which  the  late  Philip 
Earl  of  HardwMckc  prclided,  he  took  great 
pains,  by  bowing  and  feraping,  to  make 
the  Judge  notice  him,  which  he  at  laff 
did,  by  alking  him,  if  he  wiflied  to  fpeak 
to  him  I  “  No,  my  Lord,  fays  Curl,  only 
I  make  bold  to  let  you  know,  that  1  had 
once  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance  ; 
your  Loidihip  may,  perhaps,  remember 
my  vifiilng  your  maftcr  in  former  times, 
when  yon  fat  at  a  dtfk  behind  the  dcor, 
and  that  he  ufed  to  fay  to  you,  on  my 
coming  dow  n  ftairs  to  go  away,  “  Now, 
Phil,  take  the  candle,  and  light  Mr  Curl 
Jowri  ftairs.” 

,1  remember  Mr  Nutt ^  then  the  printer 
of  the  London  Evening  Poft,  ftandirvg  iti 
the  pillory,  tor  lefli ^ting  on  the  Kevolu- 
tior. ;  he  was  rather  relpe^ed  than  ill 
treated  ;  and  fo  was  Dr  Sbebbeare^  for 
abnling  the  late  King  in  “  A  third  Ltl- 
t"  I  to  t^'C  People  of  England.”  His  Ion 
(tood  under  the  pillory  with  a  fword  by 
bis  fide. 

But  the  treatment  of  the  thief-takers, 
viz.  Macdaniel,  Bcrry^  Eagariy  and  Sal” 
m  n^  who  Itood  in  the  pi’ lory  in  March 
1756,  merits  a  particular  relation;  for 
the  Ihi riffs,  and  other  peace  officers  who 
attended  them,  were  in  imminent  danger 
of  their  lives,  by  endeavouting  lo  defend 
the  prifoners  againft  the  peltings  of  the 
mob,  which  was  fo  great,  that  the  peace 
officers  found  it  impoflible  to  protec^t 
them  from  their  fury  ;  and  could  it  be 
olherwife  expedled,  when  thefe  mil-: 
creants,  by  their  perjuries,  received  from 
the  Trcalury  opAiard  of  lyzol.  as  ic- 


wards  for  perfons  taken  andconvijfted  on  itly  conduct ;  and  they  certainly  deferve 
their  evidence  at  the  Old  Bailey  only  ;  no  foftening  touches ;  however,  as  I  am 
and  that  there,  and  at  other  places,  they  now  thoroughly  fenQble  of  the  errors  I 
had  enfnared  and  hanged  in  about  twenty  have  committed,  and  have  fincerely  re- 
years  practice,  in  feenes  of  perjury,  up-  pented  of  my  paft  deportment,  I  may,  I 
wards  of  one  hundred  perfons,  molt  of  truft,  be  deemed  a  fair  objet^  of  com- 
whom  were  totally  innocent  of  the  rob-  paflion. 

beries  for  which  they  fufTcred.  Starting  early  into  life  with  a  large 

The  proceedings  of  the  mob  againft  fortune,  and  being  under  no  kind  of  con- 
thc  above  mifereants,  and  all  they  who  troul,  1,  of  courfc,  gave  a  loofe  to  my 
prefumed  to  afford  them  the  lealt  aflif-  ruling  paffions ;  and,  as  I  was  of  a  very 
tance,  were  fo  very  outrageous,  that  it  focial  turn,  I  mixed  with  all  fort:*  of 
was  with  the  iitmoft  difficulty  one  of  the  people  ;  always,  however,  keeping  what 
Sheriffs,  and  the  Keeper  of  Newgate,  who  is  commonly  called  the  beft  company  in 
flood  in  a  balcony  jufl  by  the  pillory, pre-  town.  To  avoid  the  charge  of  lingula- 
vented  the  prifoners  from  being  torn  to  rity,  with  men  engaged  in  very  different 
pieces,  and  utterly  deftroyed,  they  were  purfiiits,  I  drelTed  to  the  extremity  of  the 
lb  feverely  (for  it  can  hardly  be  faid  fafhion  with  one  fet,  played  high  with 
cruelly)  treated  by  the  rabble ;  and  another,  drank  deep  with  a  third,  and 
Eagan,  who  was  put  in  again,  according  entered  into  all  kinds  of  debauchery  with 
to  his  fentence,  a  few  days  afterwards  in  a  fourth  ;  till,  at  la(f,  not  having  refolu- 
Smithfield,  had  not  been  long  there  be-  tion  enough  to  adt  like  thofe  fingular 
fore  he  received  fo  fevere  a  blow  on  his  perfons,  who  defpife  what  the  world  fays 
head,  through  the  refentment  of  the  po-  of  them,  I  continually  aded  againft  my 
pulace,  that  it  put  an  end  to  his  exillence;  own  inclination,  and  againll  my  own 
and  Salmon,  who  was  pilloried  at  the  judgment,  to  make  myfelf  agreeable  in 
fame  time,  was  likewife  fo  bruifed  by  the  eyes  of  the  very  people  for  whom  I 
inceffant  ffiowers  of  dirt,  filth,  rotten  felt  a  fovereign  contempt, 
eggs,  (tones,  dead  animals,  oyfter  (hells,  Before  I  came  into  the  poffirflion  of  my 
&c.  that  his  life  was  long  defpaired  of,  fortune,  t  drelfed  in  the  plainelt  ftile  ;  I 
and,  therefore,  the  furvivors  were  not  fet  was  perfe«5lly  continent  with  regard  to 
any  more  in  the  pillory,  but  clofcly  con-  women  and  wine,  and  (banned  the  ga- 
fined  in  Newgate,  where  fome  lime  after  niing  table  with  the  utmolt  care  and 
they  died.  circumfpedtion.  Afterwards,  by  keep¬ 

er  tVilliams  was  put  in  the  pillory  for  ing  the  beft  company  in  the  king- 
publilhing  the  celebrated  North  Briton  in  dom,  I  foon  found  all  my  (ingulariiies 
volumes;  inftcad  of  being  infulted  there-  fo  forcibly  ridiculed,  and  placed  in  fo 
in,  the  late  equally  celebrated  Humphrey  itiany  ludicrous  points  of  view,  that  I 
Cutes  was  his  purfe  bearer,  and  collcded  began  to  be  heartily  afhamed  of  them; 
for  him  lool.  and  upwards.  and,  in  order  to  filence  the  laughs  raifeef 

No  Lawyer,  againft  me,  in  all  circles,  for  my  attach¬ 
ment  to  them,  I  became  as  devoted 
Sketch  Life  Fashionable  to  drefs,  drinking,  gaming,  and  de- 
Imitator.  bauphery,  as  the  different  claffes  with 

whom  1  affociated  could  have  wifhed  me*. 

For  the  inftrudion  of  thofe  who,  I  loaded  my  wardrobe  with  fine  cloaths^ 
with  a  ftrong  paffion  for  imitation^  which  did  not  fait  my  tafte,  and  which  I 
have  been  drawn  into  the  fame  purfuits,  did  not  like  to  wear,  becaufe  other  peo- 
I  trouble  you  wdth  this  letter.  By  copy-  pie  faid  I  could  not  appear  without  them; 
ing  the  examples  of  thofe  whom  I  confi-  1  drank,  gamed,  kept  miftrefles,  becaufc 
dcred  as  originals,  worthy  of  my  atten-  other  people  told  me,  that  no  man  had 
tion,  I  have  fmarted  feverely;  by  dref-  any  fpirit  who  did  not  drink  hard,  play 
fing  and  living  like  other  people,  in  order  deep,  and  wh  like  a  devil.  By  fucli 
to  avoid  the  imputation  of  firigularity,  I  compliances,  how  many  young  fel'.ows 
have  gone  through  feenes,  which,  as  I  have  impaired  their  fortunes,  and  injured 
cannot  remember  them  without  blulhes,  their  conftitutions?  How  many  have 
I  wifh  to  bury  in  oblivion.  The  follow-  been  driven  to  a  gibbet  or  a  jail :  froni 
ing  (ketch  of  my  proceedings  as  an  inti*  the  former  my  principles  always  prefer-. 
tator^  will,  perhaps,  induce  you  to  pro-  ved  mej,  but  my  paffions  hurried  me  oa 
Bounce  the  fentence  of  condcrauation  cu  with  at  iacrcafing  velocity  to  the  latter  i 

VT  i-v  '  xr  ^ 


Your  pailiament,  by  miking  flattitei 
againrt  bribery  and  corruption,  ar.d  re¬ 
quiring  qinlificatfons,  (hews  yon  want  to 
exclude  lome  who  deli»e  to  be  admitted ; 
our  parliaments  were  lolicitous  to  retain 
thole  who  w'ould  widi  to  be  exempt  from 
attending.  If  the  wages  for  attending 
pavliamcnl  were  increafed,  and  even  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  difierence  in  the  value  of 
money,  exceeded  what  they  were  in  f?jy 
days,  I  thould  not  much  furprifed  at 
this  alteration  ;  for  as  the  time  of  your 
attendance  amounts  to  220  or  230  days, 
a  member's  wages  would  come  'o  900  1. 
or  icoo  I.  per  annum  ;  but  as  1  find  your 
members  expert  no  w’ages  at  all,  ihtir 
conduct  is  fomething  extraordinary.  I 
A  LETTER/rom  a  Gentleman  among  the  am  told  by  a  noble  Eail,  wdio,  while  pldn 
Dead,  to  a  certain  noble  Lord  among  Sir  Robert,  had  a  principal  hand  in  this 
Z/beLitiNG.  change,  that  the  many  places  and  pen- 

fiona  which  your  minifters  have  to  difpofe 

1  SHOULD  be  glad  to  know  of  your  of  among  the  members  of  Mie  Hoiife  of 
Loidlhip  what  you  think  of  our  good  Commons,  would,  in  his  lime,  make 
/)id  conftitution,  b.iog  fo  much  altered  every  one  willing  to  come  in  f^;r  a  fliare. 
from  what  it  was  ui  Edward  III ’s  time,  I  cannot,  however,  imagine'  that  thefe 
when  1  had  the  honour  of  fitting  in  par-  places  and  peiifions  are  lufficicnt  to  gra- 
liamenl.  One  of  the  ho  icft  fellows,  who  tify  558  members ;  cfpecially  if  we  con- 
caine  as  drunk  as  he  c  uld  w  ifii,  from  fidcr  that  fome  of  the  230  in  your  Lord- 
your  regions  to  ours,  the  other  Hay,  fiid  Ibip's  houfo  would  be  naturally  glad  to 
he  was  obliged  to  an  elccrhn  mob  f‘»r  thit  put  in  their  prttenfions.  I  will  be  bold 
journe*)’.  Upon  talking  with  him,  f  foiird  to  fay,  that  if  a.i  account  was  taken  of 
that  he  had  received  fifty  guineas  for  his  the  nuoibet  of  pertons  ruined,  among 
vole  that  he  had  been  kept  drunk  for  a  thofe  who  gain  their  elc(5lion  and  thole 
wet  k  at  the  cxpencc  of  candidate,  and  vvho  lofd  it,  wi  fliould  find  that  all  the 
that  twenty  thoufand  pounds  had  been  places  and  penfions  given  arn  ng  them 
fpent  at  the  eledtion  before  he  left  it.  would  not  bring  the  balance  to  be  in  their 
How  different  is  this,  mv  Lord,  from  favour.  Befides,  w'e  arc  told,  that  tin? 
what  was  in  my  days!  No  pains  were  times  are  changed  from  what  they  were, 
fpared  by  us  to  avoid  what  you  court  at  v;hcii  the  ncble  Earl  bcfoie  mentioned 
any  labour  and  cc'fl  was  in  power  Your  prefeni  King  has 

Before  an  elef^ion  for  men.bers,  we  commanded  his  minilters  not  to  interf^.re 
dreaded  being  chefen,  though  wc  were  in  ckdions,  and  Ins  miniflers  with  great 
to  b!  paid  for  cui  attendance  in  pailia-  icadinef^  obey  him:  places  and  penfions 
ment :  For  a  knight  4  6.  a  citizen  and  v  11!  no  hmger  be  givt.n  to  any  one,  be- 
KurgeU  2  8.  per  day,  w'rgcs,  accooling  to  caule  he  is  a  member  of  parliament,  be- 
the  value  of  money  in  your  days,  equal  to  caiife  he  can  ferve,  or  hasferved  hiscoun- 
4I.  a  day  for  a  knight,  and  2  1.  for  a  citi-  try.  Glorious  change  !  yet  (till  1  fii.d  as 
zen  or  burgefs.  But  how  is  the  cafe  al-  much  money  is  fquandered,  as  m'lny 
lered  ?  Your  commoners  tremble  left  electors  drunk,  and  as  many  returning 
they  ftiould  be  thrown  out,  and  fre*  officers  p — d  In  this  genera!  eledtion,  as 
quently  part  with  half  their  efta'e  to  fe-  any  durin.^  the  noble  Earl’s  adininiftra- 
cure  their  eledtion,  though  they  delire  no  tion;  gnd  I  hrar,  but  I  cannot  believe  it, 
wages  at  all.  that  fome  of  the  members  of  you?  I^ord- 

It  was  very  common  in  my  days  for  the  fliip^g  lif)ufe  have  b'  en  as  bufy  in  canvaf- 
members  to  fue  the-  county*’  for  their  fing,  bribing,  ?tnd  influencing  electors,  as 
wages;  while  yours  are  continually  re-  if  there  was  no adl  of  parliament  againft 
wai ding  their  conftituents  for  the  hon'>ur  it. 

cf  reprefenting  them.  We  thought  the  All  this  feems  ftrange  to  me,  in  this 
obligation  cftnferrcd  by  the  meiiibers  j  my  retirement  from  the  world  If  I  w'as 
you  think  it  received.  now  upon  carthk  either  a  nobleman  or  a 


and  one  day,  while  I  was  amufing  myfclf 
with  a  very  fine  girl  in  King's  Place^  I 
was  conveyed  to  lefs  eligible  apartments 
in  the  King's  Bench:  there  I  remained  till 
yell*  I  day,  when  I  was  delivered  from  my 
confinement  in  a  manner  as  fingular  as 
it  w'as  unexpcdled.  But  let  no  man 
tread  in  ir.y  fteps.  on  a  prefumption  that 
they  will  be  reieafed  in  the  fame  way.— 
The  reftovation  of  thofe  to  freedom,  who 
are  Iceally  confined  to  a  prifon,  by  the 
madnefs  cf  a  mohf  is  an  event  which  does 
not  happen  every  day — it  may  not  hap¬ 
pen  again  in  a  century. 

George  L - - 

London t  June  7. 
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commoner,  I  ftiouKJ  chufc  pe.ice  anil 
quiet,  both  public  arul  private;  I  fhould 
hw  happy  in  preierving  religion  aiul  mo¬ 
rality  among  my  countrymen,  inftead  of 
fuborning  them  to  lake  the  oath  laiiciy 
about  bribery  and  corruption,  debauching 
their  minds  by  giving  them  money,  that 
is  of  no  life  to  their  families,  and  keeping 
tiicm  in  coiiiiniied  drunkennefs,  which 
makes  them  incapable  of  fervicg  their 
country  in  any  Ihape  whatever. 

To  this,  mv  Lord,  I  attribute  the  lofs 
of  what  is  found  only  in  romances  and 
novels  among  you.  and  what  was  common 
in  my  days  :  I  mean  fimplicity  of  manners 
among  the  country  people.  Rnflic  inno¬ 
cence  was  in  my  time  as  much  among  the 
men  as  among  the  women  ;  but  there  is 
fcarce  any  mcnle  of  vice  or  folly  that  is 
not  at  this  time  equally  known  and  prac 
tifed  by  both  fexcs,  and  equally  in  the 
mofl  obfcure  villages  as  the  populous 
cities  ;  not  even  the  fmalleft  hamlet  can 
efcape.  You  may  as  well  b'.ok  for  purity 
of  manners,  innccence,  and  limplicity 
among  the  Capiians  of  old,  or  in  your 
own  Covent  Garden,  as  in  any  place  to 
which  an  eleiftion  has  found  its  wav.  I 
am,  my  Lord,  your  Lordlhq  *s  tnoft  hum¬ 
ble  fervent.  John  Shoredich. 

N.  B.  John  Shoredich,  in  the  leign  of 
Edward  in.  fued  the  courdy  of  Middlefex 
{for  which  he  was  returned  to  parliament) 
to  recover  his  wages. 

Origin  c/Free  Masons  In  England, 

WHEN  King  Edward  the  Third 
prpieded  the  building  of  the  great 
church  of  St  George  at  Windfor,  for, 
required  fuch  a  number  of  workmen 
to  carry  it  on,  that  writs  were  f.irec- 
ted  to  the  fberlifs  of  feveral  couniie^, 
ordering  them,  under  the  penalty  of  tool, 
to  fend  a  certain  number  of  mafons  to 
Windfor,  within  a  given  time  therein 
Ipecified.  Middlefex.  Devonlhire,  So* 
merfct,and  fome  other,counties  each  lent 
forty  ;  but  fome  dying  of  the  plague,  and 
others  dcferiing  the  fervice,  new  writs 
were  iflTued  for  frelb  fupplies.  Yorkihire 
then  fent  fixty,  and  other  counties  in 
proportion,  and  ftrii^l  orders  were  given 
that  no  one  fhould  entertain  or  harbour 
any  deferters  from  the  works,  under  pain 
of  confifeation  of  their  property.  Here 
noon  the  mahms  entered  into  a  combina* 
tion  not  to  work  at  all,  unlefs  their  wages 
were  raifed :  In  confcqucnce  of  this  relo- 
lution  they  entered  upon  certain  figns 


and  tokens,  by  which  they  were  to  be 
kiKuVii  to  each  other,  and  to  receive 
affidaiice  if  they  were  alTiiled  in  order  ti> 
be  compelled.  Determineil  to  Iht  free, 
and  to  iaiift  upon  their  o  vu  terms,  they 
called  thcmfelves  Free  Masons,  and  the 
combination  laded  many  years  During 
the  wars  between  the  houles  of  Ycrrk  and 
Laucader,  difeontented  ma'bns  herded 
together  ;  and  the  gentry  fee  ret  I  ylfiip  por¬ 
ting  them,  feveral  ads  of  |>arliamcnt  *fcere 
made  againd  the  combination* mafoiH  and 
other  perfons  under  that  denomination; 
the  titles  of  which  ads  are  diil  to  be 
found  in  the  printed  datutes  of  thjfe 
times  ;  and  though  the  caufe  of  theie  ads 
is  long  lince  totally  buried  in  ohfeuritv. 
yet  a  ruccedron  of  the  name  and  of  the 
ceremonies  has  been  bandcil  dv»\vn  to 
thefe  times,  and  focietiea  of  Free  Mafons 
exid  in  difTcrrent  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
wno  keep  up  their  lodges  or  aiTcmblies 
with  great  porno  and  fplendour. 

The  celebrated  William  of  Wykham, 
BiOsop  of  Wincheder,  was  the  fupervifor 
of  the  buildings,  far  which  he  was  allowed 
onf  fliiiling  a  day,  and  ons  fhilliug  extra¬ 
ordinary  when  he  travelled.  There  is  in  an 
ttd  of  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vi-  a  claufe,  wisich  Will  in  fome  mealnre 
account  for  the  fecrecy  to  folcmuly  l  A  orn 
to  be  ohferved  by  every  man  who  is  made 
a  free  mafon.  It  recites,  “  That  by 
yearly  congregation  and  confedtracieK, 
made  bv  the  mafons  in  their  eener.il  af- 

4 

femblies,  the  good  caufe  and  died  of  the 
datires  for  labourers  is  openly  violated 
and  broken,  in  fuhverdon  of  the  law,  and 
to  the  great  damage  of  all  the  Cnmmom  ; 
our  faid  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  willing 
in  this  cafe  to  provide  a  remedy,  by  the 
advice  and  adent  aforefaid,  and  at  the 
fpc^cial  requtit  of  tlie  Commons,  hatir  or¬ 
dained  and  eftablilbed,  that  Inch  chapters 
and  congregations  (hall  not  be  hereafter 
holden,  and  if  any  fuch  be  made,  they 
that  caufe  fuch  chapters  and  congregations 
lo  be  afiembled  and  hidden,  if  they  he 
thereof  convid,  lhall  he  Judged  for  felons, 
and  other  mafons  that  come  to  fuch 
chapters  and  congregations  fhall  be  pu* 
iu:hed  by  imprifonment  of  their  bodies, 
and  noike  fine  and  raufo.m  at  the  King’s 
will.” 

Hence  h.a8  likewife  ari fen  the  tradition 
of  the  free  mafons  being  mi  unlawful  fo- 
ciety,  and  pradife  fome  fecret  wickednefs, 
fo  that  many  ot  the  female  fex  have  held 
it  in  abhorrence,  and  ever  dreaded  that 
their  buibands  ihuuld  belong  to  them. 


This  is  the  true  origin  of  Free  Maf^ns 
in  Englaiid ;  no  other  can  be  proved,  and 
innugh  they  have  copied  a  few  ceremo¬ 
nies  from  Hmilar  focieties  (called  Rojicru^ 
fians  originally),  fuch  as  inftituting  a  grand 
inafter,  wardens,  &c.  they  cannot  trace 
any  origin  from  them.  The  benevolent 
and  charitable  aflTiftance  afforded  to  their 
brethren  ho  doubt  commenced  with  the 
occaQon,  for  the  free  mafons  who  refufed 
to  work  by  compulfion  muft  have  had 
afliftance  from  fome  quarter  ;  this  bene¬ 
volent  fpirit  in  the  fraternity  has  fincc 
been  expanded  in  proportion  to  the  wealth 
of  the  members,  and  is  the  heft  part  of  the 
inhitution. 

Unhappy  Case  of  Young  Lady, 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

SIR, 

I  TAKE  up  my  pen  with  but  faint  hopes 
of  having  influence  enough  with  you, 
to  lay  my  cafe  and  fituation  before  your 
valuable  correfpondents,  diffident  of  my 
abilities  in  prevailing  with  you  ;  for,  in 
order,  to  render  pieces  fit  for  being  ad¬ 
mitted  into  your  Mifcellany,  they  muft 
be  embellifhed  and  adorned  in  fuch  a 
maftcrly  manner,  that  I  am  incapable  of 
imitating  them. 

However,  Sir,  pray  confider,  that  the 
productions  of  a  female’s  pen  is  not,  in 
general,  fo  dreffed  up  for  the  infpeClion 
of  the  public  eye  as  what  the  productions 
of  the  other  fex  are.  Writing  is  a  pro¬ 
vince  that  does  not,  in  fo  particular  a  man¬ 
ner,  belong  to  Ui<,  though,  to  the  honour 
of  our  fex  let  it  be  mentioned,  that  there 
are  numbers  of  my  fifters  who  have  made 
laudable  attempts  in  compofition,  and  I 
am  happy  to  find  many  inftances  of 
their  fuccefs :  but,  Sir,  not  to  detain  you, 
but  to  come  to  the  point. 

Know  then,  that  I  am  a  young  girl, 
not  yet  out  my  teens;  my  tynper  in¬ 
clines  more  to  the  volatile  and  gay,  than 
to  the  fedate  and  gloomy.  As  to  my 
mental  and  perfonal  qualities,  if  I  have 
any,  it  would  but  ill  fuit  me  to  illuftrate 
them  ;  and  were  I  to  attempt  it,  to  know 
them  would  be  of  no  fervice  to  any  perfon 
in  the  prefent  cafe.  My  refidence  is  in  a 
fmall  village  a  few  miles  from  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  this  kingdom,  on  the  banks 
of  Bodotria  ; — I  live  under  the  tuition 
and  guardianfhip  of  my  grandfather, 
grandmother,  mother,*  and  aunt.  My 
(athcr  btiug  dead,  we  all  live  in  one 


houfe  happily  together  ;  harmony,  unity, 
and  concord  reigns  within  thefe  walls : 
But,  Sir,  I  am  doubtful  that  our  wonted 
felicity  will  not  be  of  long  continuance, 
as  mine  is  broke  already ;  I  dread  a  dif- 
union  in  this  once  agreeable  family  9 
whenever  that  is  felt  fenfibly,  I  will  be 
marked  out  as  the  innocent  caufe  ;  this  I 
hope  you  will  acknowledge  when  you 
have  heard  my  complaint. 

As  1  have  already  fuggefted,  I  begin  to 
be  the  only  unhappy  perfon  in  our  family; 
this  is  owing  to  the  reftraint  my  parents 
(fo  I  (hall  call  them  for  the  future)  keep 
me  under ;  their  conduCt  to  me  of  late 
has  been  as  remarkable  as  perhaps  fingu- 
lar.  I  am  clofely  confined  to  the  houfe 
and  my  needle,  and  feldom  permitted  to 
go  out  but  on  a  Sunday  to  church,  at¬ 
tended  by  part  of  our  family.  My  pa¬ 
rents  are  fo  exceedingly  jealous  and 
watchful  over  me,  that,  fhould  I,  by 
chance,  pafs  by  a  young  man  to  whom  I 
am  known,  if  we  exchange  the  fimple 
compliment  of  hozv  d* ye^  this  is  ranked 
as  a  capital  tranfgreflion,  and  I  am  lec¬ 
tured  from  morning  till  night  by  turns  by 
the  whole  of  our  family,  and  kept  a  clofc 
prifoner.  If  a  young  man  pafs  our  dwel¬ 
ling,  I  am  obliged  to  retreat,  and  get 
immediately  under  cover  at  his  approach; 
if  I  do  not,  I  muft  fubmit  to  another  lec¬ 
turing.  If  I  ftiould  be  deteifted  even 
looking  at  a  young  man,  it  is  a  crime  ; 
and  if  a  young  man  ftiould  chance  to 
caft  an  eye  at  me,  I  muft  on  that  account 
undergo  another  drubbing  with  the 
tongue. 

I  have  been  in  this  miferable  fituation 
for  fome  time  paft;  my  life  is  rendered 
quite  burdenfome  to  me.  What  my  pa¬ 
rents  mean  by  making  me  look  upon  men 
as  if  they  were  Centaurs,  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  ;  I  never  gave  them  the  lead  rcafon 
to  fufpe(ft  any  deviation  from  the  line  of 
dutv,  or  the  path  of  prudence.  I^  have 
no  lovers  that  I  know  of  as  yet  to  alarm 
their  fears ;  and  I  am  confeious  of  never 
(bowing  the  leaft  fymptoms  of  imperti¬ 
nence  or  forward nefs  in  the  prefence  or 
company  of  men,  to  give  birth  to  any 
fufpicions  my  parents  may  entertain  of 
me. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  general  tenor  of  my 
complaint,  and  I  have  no  other  rccourfe 
than  to  implore  the  advice  of  fome  of 
your  feeling  friends ;  and  I  fondly  h 
that  there  arc  fome  of  them  who  will  be 
charitable  enough  to  adminifter  confolar 
tian  to  one  who  is  in  abfolute  diftrefe.-r* 


I  have  hid  nothing  that  is  ncceflary  to  be  teen  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  corn- 
known  to  enable  them  to  give  me  feafon-  pleat ;  but  in  cafe  of  any  of  them  being 
able  advice.  I  have  done  nothing  to  for-  minora,  the  next  feniors  to  be  fummoned 
feit  my  liberty,^!  am  uncertain  what  I  in  their  place,  referving,  however,  to  the 
may  do  to  regain  it.  Should  my  pa-  minors  their  feniority,  to  take  their  place 
rents  continue  in  making  me  fo  unhappy,  at  the  firft  vacancy,  after  they  are  twenty- 
I  have  a  choice  left,  which  I  will  attempt  one  years  of  age  compleat,  whether  it  be 
to  put  in  practice;  by  realizing  their  unjiift  by  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament,  or 
fufpicions,and  refigningmyfelf  tothepro-  by  the  death  of  any  of  the  fixteen  fitting 
teiiion  of  fomc  perfon  on  whom  I  can  con-  Peers  from  Scotland, 
fide.  I  would  makea  merit  of  fuch  a  ftep;  zdo^  Upon  the  death  of  any  of  the 
and  1  hope  the  generous  would  tender  me  Scots  Peers,  the  parties  concerned  ftiall 
their  futfrages  for  my  refolutions;  but  I  fend  notice  of  it  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
^will  wait  advice,  and  not  be  too  forward.  Houfe  of  Peers  with  the  name  and  age 
If  I  could,  by  any  means,  avoid  vexing  of  his  fucceff'or,  to  be  intimate  to  the 
my  parents,  I  will  adopt  them  ;  but  their  houfe  at  their  next  meeting;  and  in  cafe 
conduct  at  prefent  renders  my  (ituatioii  the  deccaft  was,  at  his  death,  one  of  the 
almoft  infufferable.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  fixteen  fitting  Peers  from  Scotland,  the 
every  perfon  to  confult  their  own  happi-  houfe  (hall  order  their  fpeaker  to  iflTiic  a 
nefR?In  my  opinion  it  i9,tho’,  infomecer-  writ  to  the  next  fenior  Scots  Peer,  pro- 
tain  cafes,  the  happinefs  of  others  fhould  vided  he  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to 
perhaps  be  preferred  ;  but  thefe  cafes  are  take  his  place  in  the  Houfe  in  the  room  of 
but  rare  ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  fo,  the  deccaft  ;  and  if  the  fuccffTor  be  the 
as  few,  very  few,  would  chufe  to  prefer  oldeft  fon,  or  fon’s  fon  of  the  dc'ccafi  peer, 
another’s  happinefs  at  the  price  of  their  his  name,  age,  with  the  date  of  hit  fuccef- 
own. — I  have  been  too  prolix  on  this  fiib-  (ion,  be  inferted  in  the  lilt  of  the  Scots 
je(5t,  but  muft,  for  the  fird  time,  beg  your  peerage  ;  but  if  he  be  a  morediftant  heir, 
kind  indulgence.  Oh  !  Sir,  think  of  my  that  ceremony  to  be  deferred  till  he  have 
cafe,  which  is  both  grievous  and  irkfome  made  good  his  claim  by  due  courfe  of  la  v ; 
to  the  unhappy  referving  to  him,  however,  his  feniority 

July  15.  1780.  Isabella,  to  be  counted  from  the  death  of  his  im¬ 

mediate  predeccfTt>r. 

W  Scheme  for  mending  the  Conftitutton  in  ^tio^  As  it  is  very  proper  the  perfons 
the  Scots  Peerage,  and  to  pren)eni  who  may  probably  have  a  right  to  lit  in 
the  Crewn^or  any  undue  hijluence  <jvbat'  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  tor  the 
foe’ver^from  intermeddling <with  the  Elcc'-  united  kingdom,  fiinuld  have  an  education 
tion  of  the  Sixteen  Peers  from  Scotland*  proper  to  fit  them  for  this  important  tnid ; 

wherefore,  let  there  be  a  feat  provided  in 
To  the  Publisher  oj  the  Edinburgh  the  Houfe  of  Peers  for  other  fixteen  Scots 
Magazine.  Peers,  who  arc  next  in  Ibc  'efiion  by  the 

forcfhid  fcheme,  where  they  may  hear  and 
fee  what  paifes  in  the  bou.'e,  though,  like 
Pvthagor.if^’s  difciples,  without  fpcaking 
or  voting  in  any  matter  before  the  houlc, 
only  to  encourage  the  younger  Scots  Peers 
to  mind  their  leiron..  Let  it  be  lawful,  as 
often  as  any  rf  the  formei  fixteen  Scots 
Peers  are  abfent  through  infirmitv, 

or  other  lawful  hindrance,  for  furh  ab- 
fentees  to  chufe  his  proxy  out  of  thefe 
expedfants,  if  he  pleafes;  provided  aUvays 
the  Peer  fo  chofen  (liall  have  given  due 
attendance  to  parliamentary  buliuefs  in 
the  forefasd  feat,  for  one  compleat  feffion 
at  leait,  before  he  can  be  admitted  as  4 
proxy,  when  he  (ball  have  the  fame  libff'r 
ty  of  foeech  and  vote  as  his  conftituent 
would  have  had  if  he  lud  been  there  pre¬ 
fent,  always  until  his  proxy  be  recalled, 
or  hie  conftiiuent,  by  death,  beobtiged  U 


SIR, 

AS  political  proje<5ts  feem  to  he  the 
.  bubble  of  the  day,  efpecially  any 
feheme  for  the  repairing  (or,  in  plain 
Scots,  cloutting)  our  happy  conftitution, 
which,  from  ihe  many  complaints  made 
by  worthy  patriots  at  prefent,  it  feems  is 
run  fadlyout  of  order, — pf-rmit  me,  thro’ 
the  channel  of  your  Magazine,  to  offer  the 
following  pr.)je(5I  to  the  public,  viz. 

iinot  Let  there  be  a  lilt  taken  of  all  the 
Scots  Peers,  ranking  them  according  to 
their  feniority,  to  be  counted  from  the 
times  the  prefent  pofleflors  fucceeded  to 
the  honours  of  their  ariceftors,  and  at 
every  new  parliament  let  the  fixteen  fe- 
nior  Scots  Peers,  accoicijng  to  the  fore- 
faid  order  of  leniority,  be  fummoned  by 
writ  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Englifls 
Peers  arc  at  prefent,  provided  the  fix- 


to  his  Friend  Abroad, 


yield  h\9  feat  to  another.  I  hope  by  this 
means  the  SaUs  Peerage  would  be  cm* 
bled  to  make  the  beft  ufe  they  can  of  the 
fixteen  voices  referved  to  them  by  the 
treaty  of  union.  • 

A '  Political  Proje8 or. 
Banks  of  Clyde,  July  7. 

Striking  In/lance  of  Oliver  Cromvvell’j 
liypocrify. 

•^XTHEN  the  Hoiife  cf  Commons  and 
W  the  army  were  quarrelling,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  officer?,  it  was  propofed 
to  purge  the  army  better,  that  they  might 
know  whom  to  depend  on.  C*'om'»’ell, 
upon  that,  laid,  he  was  furc  of  the  army ; 
but  there  was  another  body  that  had 
more  need  i>{  purging,  naming  the  Houle 
of  Commons,  and  he  Ihougnt  tl;ie  army 
only  could  do  that.  Two  officers  that 
were  prefcnl  hroiuht  an  account  of  this 
to  Giirnfton,  who  carried  them  wi*h  him 
to  the  1‘bby  of  the  Houle  of  Common?, 
they  being  refolved  to  juftify  it  to  the 
Hcii'e.  There  was  another  dtbatc  then 
on  foot,  but  Grimftrn  diverted  it,  and 
f.aid  he  had  a  matter  of  privilege  of  the 
higheft  but  to  lay  before  them  ;  it  w^as 
abot^t  the  being  and  freedom  of  the  lioufe. 
He  had  his  witnelfes  at  the  door,  and 
dtlired  they  might  be  examined.  They 
were  brought  to  the  bar,  and  julfified  all 
that  they  had  laid  to  him,  and  g?.ve  a  full 
1  elation  of  all  that  had  paffed  at  their 
meetings.  When  they  withdrew’,  Crom¬ 
well  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  made  a 
folemn  prayer  to  God,  altering  his  inno- 
•c’ence,  and  ni?  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  the 
Houfe.  He  fubmitted  himfelf  to  the 
providence  of  God,  who,  it  feems, 
thought  fit  to  exercife  him  with  calumny 
and  flander,  but  he  fubmitted  his  caufe 
to  him.  This  he  did  with  great  vehe¬ 
mence,  and  with  many  tears.  After  this 
ftrange  and  bold  preamble,  he  made  fo 
long  a  fpeech  juftifying  both  himfelf,  and 
the  reft  of  the  officers,  except  a  few  that 
feemed  inclined  to  return  back  to  Egypt, 
that  he  wearied  out  the  Houle,  and 
wrought  fo  much  on  his  party,  that  what 
the  witnelfes  had  faid  was  fo  little  be¬ 
lieved,  that  had  it  been  moved,  Grimflon 
thought  that  both  he  and  they  would 
have  been  lent  to  the  Tower,  liut  whe¬ 
ther  their  guilt  made  them  modeft,  or 
that  they  had  no  mind  to  have  the  mat¬ 
ter  much  talked  of,  they  let  it  fall,  and 
there  was  no  ftreneth  in  the  other  fide  to 
xarry  it  further.  To  complete  the  fccne, 


as  foon  as  ever  Cromwell  got  out  of  the 
Houfe,  he  relolvtd  to  truft  himitlf  no 
more  among  ft  them,  but  went  to  the 
army,  and  in  a  few  days  he  brought  them 
up,  and  forced  a  great  many  from  the 
Houfe. 

A  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  London 


Dear  Sir^ 

YOU  will  have  been  alarmed  at  what 
has  lately  happened  at  Londtm,  and 
our  enemies  will  have  fed  ihemfelves 
with  cruel  hopes.  Their  wilhes  have  not 
fuccteded  ;  God’s  providence  prevented 
the  far  greateft  part  of  the  evil  intended 
from  being  exccute<!.  The  miftake,  that 
felotjy  could  not  be  fupprtflcd  but  by 
certain  forms,  encouraged  the  ruffians  to 
go  great  length?,  and  prevented  at  fi^ft 
the  neceflary  exertions  being  rriade  agaii.it 
them.  Government, after  the  firft  twen¬ 
ty 'four  hours  of  wide-fpread  violence, 
aded  without  attention  to  that  moft  ab- 
fnrd  prejudice,  and  by  a  few  hours  fpiri- 
led  exciilon  the  whole  was  quelled. 
The  extreme  humanity  of  the  miliMry, 
even  then,  was  the  occafion  that  not  a 
tenth  part  cf  thofe  perilhtd  who  moK 
richly  deferved  it.  No  government  biU 
an  Englifli  one  would,  in  thofe  hour% 
have  mbderated'the  mafiacre  of  heaps  ot 
ruffians,  thieve?,  incendiaries,  traitors, 
w'hofe  outcries  threatened  a  far  wider 
devaftation  than  they  had  time  to  prac- 
tife.  The  execrable  intentions  of  the  ene¬ 
my  to  overthrow  us  at  home,  by  uUng 
the  madnefs  of  fanatics,  aftemblcd  ia 
thoufands.  under  the  vileft  of  all  hypccri- 
lical  pretentions  and  lies,  feemed  to  fuc- 
ceed  on  Tuefday  June  6.  Weeaufe,  for- 
footh,  it  w'as  ignorantly  landed,  that  a 
magiftrate  wa?  nccelfaty  to  give  orders  to 
fire  upon  ruffians  who  were  in  adual 
felony;  whereas  a  magiftrate  is  only  ne- 
ceflary  to  difperfe  unlawful  afifemblie?, 
before  felony  is  adtually  begun  ;  but 
when  it  is  begun,  all  men  are  autboriled 
to  proceed  to  every  extremity  to  put  aa 
end  to  felony.  This  was  not  fo  urder- 
ftood  till  now  ;  and  we  alk  one  another, 
How  is  it  poffible  that  we  could  have 
bec^n  fo  blind,  as  not  to  ufc  common 
fenfe,  or  to  fuppofe  that  common  fenie 
was  not  law  ?  Blefled  be  God,  common 
fenfe  broke  in  upon  us ;  the  King  and 
his  Minifters  obeyed  it,  and  the  evil  fank 
at  once.  The  troops  came  in  from  divers 
parts  in  fufficient  numbers  to  cruili  al' 
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brfore  them;  and  now,  all  men  having 
Icarut  that  thet  need  not  wait  for  a  ma- 
.giftrate  in  the  like  cafes,  fteps  are  t^ken 
aV’aintt  all  fuch  events  in  future,  by  Ine 
inhabitants  being  prepared  and  preparing 
to  puf.ilh  fuch  glaring  atfla  of  violence. 
Government,  whofe  ftrcnglh  is  that  of 
the  whole  nation,  is  m.t  to  be  ovciturned 
at  home.  Our  encmit!*,  who  cannot 
blufh,  may  hovvl.  They  had  fondly  ho¬ 
ped,  from  our  fedltious  papers  printed 
every  day,  that  no  finews  were  left  among 
ns;  otherwife,  faid  they,  fuch  treafonahle 
papers  would  not  every  day  be  printed 
with  impunity.  How  long  Government 
may  judge  it  proper  to  endure  fuch  do 
meftic  infults,  is  not  now  my  enquiry  ;  I 
would  only  tell  you,  that,  notwithilan- 
ding  all  fuch  licentioufnefs.  Government 
is  on  its  legs,  and  whoever  l(K?ks  upon  us 
as  ripe  for  deftruftion  will  be  baffled  and 
punifhed.  We  are  ftronger  than  ever, 
and  the  more  fo  on  account  of  thefc  late 
diftuibances.  The  danger  to  the  whole, 
from  the  effects  of  popular  tumults,  has 
fco'ited  the  meafure.  The  unmuzzling  a 
mad  bear  is  found  too  inconvenient,  as 
this  late  bear  did  more  than  its  inlliga- 
tors  at  (irft  feemed  to  intend.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  the  bear.  We  fhall  grow 
up  into  more  fociality  ;  we  ftiall  value 
order  more  thhn  anarchy  ;  we  lhall  look 
upon  it  as  madnefs  to  care  only  each  for 
himfeir ;  wc  fnall  be  lefs  French,  and 
lefs  American,  and  lefs  Dacmoniacs  than 
ever.  Which  of  our  domellic  or  foreign 
enemies  expedled  this  ?  The  few  prifoners 
taken  have  now  been  tried  by  the  valua¬ 
ble,  mild,  and  fair  forms  of  law  ;  and  it 
does  our  country  honour,  that  herein 
nothing  has  been  hurried,  no  infult  made 
ufe  of  towards  thefe  criminals,  but  the 
judges  and  the  juries  have  behaved  in  a 
manner  unknown  in  other  places.  While 
all  the  French  party  in  Europe  are  de¬ 
crying  U3  and  our  government  as  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  tyrannical,  and  vviih  Ame¬ 
rica  delivered  from  us,  as  if  we  were 
tyrants, -is  any  patience,  mildnefs,  or  de¬ 
cency  equal  to  ours  in  the  American  tri¬ 
bunals  ?  But  I  muft  finilh.  God  has  con¬ 
founded  our  enemies  in  this  matter,  and 
perhaps  we  ftiall  do  well  in  our  foreign 
troubles  too.  Your’s,  &c.  A,  B. 

P.  S.  The  King’s  behaviour  has  cove¬ 
red  him  with  honour,  aud  the  military 
have  Ihewn,  that  in  defperate  cafes  tlicy 
do  not  go  too  far,  and  have  not  been 
guilty  of  a  fingle  diforder. 


T/jf  Wolf,  the  Shepherd 
Shfpherd’j  Dog;  A  Fu 
Times* 


A  WOLF,  thefflrewdeft  of  his  fpecics, 
having  iong  obferved  with  a  jealous 
a'>d  malignant  eye  the  happy  (ituatiou  of 
.a  Ihrph  rd’i  dog,  whofe  fidelity  and  care 
in  protc<5ting  the  flock  was  daily  rewar¬ 
ded  with  favours  and  careffes  by  hi» 
grateful  matter,  refoivcd  to  devife  fome 
flratsgem  to  difplace  that  faithful  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  fold,  and,  in  Ibort,  to  remove 
from  office  the  whole  canine  fociety. 

To  effevft  this  glorious  revohition,  he 
called  a  meeting  of  his  fubtle  brethren  ; 
ifnoke  highly  of  the  fagacity  and  ability 
of  their  race,  whofe  fuperior  talents  were 
prevented  from  exertion  by  the  prefent 
wretched  animals  in  power,  who  had  fo 
infinuated  themielves  into  their  mafier’s 
favour,  that  they  engrollcd  all  his  bounty, 
and  would  not  permit  them  to  enjoy  even 
fo  much  as  a  lamb  to  make  merry  with 
their  friends. 

The  fpcech  was  heard  with  the  deep- 
efi  attention,  and  every  member  howled 
applaufc.  A  committee  was  formed; 
the  patriot  orator  rcqncflcd  to  take  the 
chair,  and  deputed  to  carry  the  rel'oluii- 
ons  of  the  meeting  ty  the  chief  fliepherd 
of  the  country,  afTuring  him  that  their 
aflertions  were  alfo  the  general  lcf\fe  of 
the  flieep  at  large,  who  were  themfelves 
impatient  under  the  tyranny  and  reflraiut 
of  their  prefent  guardians,  and  were  re- 
folved  to  graze  at  liberty.  They  there¬ 
fore  befought  him  to  difmifs  from  his 
prefence  and  fervice,  for  ever,  ihofe  wic¬ 
ked  fervants,  who  not  only  debarred  them 
from  the  free  exercife  f)f  their  natural 
rights  and  privileges,  but  frequently  wor¬ 
ried  to  death,  and  then  wilfully  defiroyed 
the  very  animals  they  were  intended  to 
cheriih  and  protet^t. 

The  good  Ihepherd  heard  I, is  complaint 
with  patient  firmnefs,  arid  then  lagely 
replied : Friend  wolf,  what  you  lay 
may,  in  part,  be  true  ;  but  it  is  hetier  to 
fubmit  to  a  partial  evil,  than  run  tlie  ha¬ 
zard  overeating  a  general  one  ;  and  1  am 
apt  to  fufperfi,  from  your  nauuai  drlbo- 
fuion  and  charadler,  that  ihi?  rernon- 
ftrance  of  ynur’s,  inltead  of  being  defigii* 
ed  to  ferve  the  flieep,  is  only  intended  for 
their  deftrnr^tlon  and  ruin,  and  that  you 
only  with  me  to  difeard  the  dogs,  that 
the  wmlves  may  more  tafily  ddlioy  aud 
devour. 


f 
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Comparison  of  the  Conduct  of  two 
Commanders. 

To  the  Printer,  6*^. 

S  I  R, 

ANY  of  your  readers  perhaps  may 
think  it  curious,  to  obfei  ve  the  very 
different  conduct  of  our  military  com¬ 
manders  upon  limilar  octafions.  Gene¬ 
ral  Clinton  thought  a  rebel  army  of  6000 
men  fo  little  formidable,  that  he  attacked 
and  beficged  them  in  a  very  ftrongly  for¬ 
tified  town,  and  took  them  all  prifoners. 
General  H — e  thought  a  rebel  army  of 
6000  men,  in  an  almoft  open  camp  at 
Boundbrook,  fo  very  terrible,  that  he 
firft  fortified  his  camp  againft  them,  and 
then  ran  away .  from  them  ;  fuffering 
bimfelf  to  be  purfued  by  them  to  the  fea 
Ihore  at  Amboy,  and  then  hid  his  army 
for  three  months  on  fhipboard,  till  Bur- 
goynt’s  army  Ihould  be  ruined. 

General  H— e  knew  the  importance  of 
bringing  the  rebels  to  a  dccifive  aftion,  as 
well  aa  General  Clinton  did  ;  for  he  him- 
felf,  in  his  letter  of  April  1776,  write?, 
that  this  is  the  only  means  of  terminating 
the  war;  and  upon  every  occafion  pro- 
feffes  hinilelt  his  intending  to  do  fo. 

Few  people  can  doubt,  but  that  an 
army  of  i6,gcc  European  regulars  would 
have  eahly  brat  one  of  6000  ill-armed 
AmericaiiS,  if  they  bad  been  permitted  to 
attack  them.  Men  of  a  particular  com¬ 
plexion  perhaps  may  have  thought,  that 
the  adfion  would  have  been  too  decifive, 
and  muft  have  terminated  the  rebellion, 

’f 

^  General  H — e,  however,  did  not  chule  to 

incur  the  hazard  of  fuch  a  decifion  ;  but 
profefling  3  defire  to  bri^^g  the  rebel?  to 
a<ffion,  took  the  moft  effectual  method  to 
prevent  it.  The  defu  uc(ioi»  of  the  rebel 
army  at  Boundbrook  could  only  have 
been  the  faving  of  Btirgoyne’s  army;  and 
as  he  hi  nfelf  fays,  the  tominatirg  an  ex- 
penfn'e  war  ;  but  it  w-  uld  h,ive  bttn  the 
total  ruir  of  hi>  party  in  oppoliiion. 

Colonel  Tarlcion,  being  really  defirous 
to  do  his  duty,  and  bring  the  remainder 
of  the  rebel  army  to  a  battle,  marched,  in 
purfuit  of  them  105  miles  in  two  days 
and  a  quarter.  General  H — e,  after  cx 
preisly  declaring  a  defiie  to  bring  the 
rebels  if  pnffible  to  a  battle,  employed  16 
days  in  marching  18  ndlesto  While  Plaie?; 
and  then,  in  his  own  particular  mode 
bringing  an  enemy  to  battle,  (food  ftill 
three^  days  mo»c,  to  let  them  fee  their 
danger,  and  move  off  w  ithout  fighting* 


Colonel  Tarleton  knew,  that  having 
taken  a  command  of  the  King’s  troops, 
the  duty  he  owed  to  his  country  directed 
hifu  to  fight  and  conquer ;  General  H — e 
knew,  that  Oppofiiion  could  fubfift  no 
longer  than  while  the  rebellion  was  con¬ 
tinued,  and  that  ^is  party  wilhed  him 
not  to  conquer. 

Aristidest. 

A  remarhahIeSviCtD¥.  which  happened  at 
Lyons  in  1770* 

A  YOUNG  man  vrell  known  in  that 
city,  handfome,  well-made,  ot  an 
amiable  difpofition,  and  very  accompliffi- 
ed,  fell  in  love  with  a  young  woman 
whofe  parents  refufed  their  confent  to  his 
propofals  of  marriage. 

The  lover,  in  an  agonizing  fit,  broke  a 
blood  velTel  ;  the  furgeon  declared  there 
was  no  remedy  to  ftop  the  bleeding. 
His  miftrefs  found  the  means  of  getting 
an  interview  with  her  lover,  and  prefent- 
ed  him  with  a  brace  of  piftols  and  two 
poignaids,  that  in  cafe  the  former  fliould 
fail,  the  latter  might  certainly  difpatch 
them.  They  embraced  each  other  ten¬ 
derly  for  the  laft  time.  The  triggers  of 
both  the  piftols  were  fattened  to  rofe- 
cnloured  ribbons.  The  lover  took  hold 
of  the  ribbon  of  that  piftol  which  was 
defigned  to  difpatch  his  miftrefs;  (he  held 
that  defigned  for  her  lover  ;  at  a  figna! 
agreed  upon,  they  both  fired  at  the  fame 
time,  and  both  inftantly  fell  down  dead* 

ANECDOTE. 

WHEN  Socrates  was  building  himfelf 
a  houfe  at  Athens,  being  afked  by 
one  that  obterved  the  littlenefs  of  the  de- 
fign,  why  a  man  fo  eminent  would  not 
have  an  abode  more  fultableto  his  dig- 
nil\  ?  He  replied,  that  he  (hould  think 
himfelf  fuflficiently  accommodated,  if  he 
could  fee  that  narrow  habitation  filled 
with  real  friends.  Such  was  the  opinion 
of  this  great  matter  of  human  life,  con¬ 
cerning  the  infrequency  of  fuch  an  union 
of  minds  as  might  deferve  the  name  cf 
fricndlhip,  that  among  the  multitude, 
whom  vanity  or  curiofity,  civility  or  ve¬ 
neration,  crouded  about  him,  he  did  not 
expert,  that  very  fpacious  apartments 
would  be  necelTary  to  contain  all  who 
fhould  regard  him  with  fincere  kindnefs, 
or  adhere  to  him  with  fteady  fidelity. 


LITERARY  AMUSEMENT.  8i 


POETRY. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Hr MN  from  Psalm  CXIIL 

OALL  yc  fervants  of  the  Lord  ! 

With  heart  and  voice  in  one  accord, 

'I'o  God  your  tuneful  ttntiiems  raife, 

And  celebrate  your  Maker’.s  prailc. 

To  the  eternal  Lord  of  Heav’n, 

All  honour,  ftlory,  praife  be  giv’ii, 

To  valt  creation’s  utinoll  iliore, 

From  this  time  forth  lor  evermore. 

IT. 

From  rifing  to  tlie  fetting  fun, 

O  never  let  the  fong  be  done ! 

But  (Vill  '  IS  matchlefs  worth  proclaim, 

And  llill  extol  his  glorious  naine  : 

For,  high  above  tlic  blue  ferene, 

Ide  h.dds  an  undivided  reigo; 

And  in  each  place,  and  ev’ry  hour. 

All  Nature  feels  Ids  I'ov’reign  pow’r. 

lU. 

O  who  is  like  the  Lord  ouv  God, 

Who,  from  his  high  and  blight  abode. 

Far,  far  above  the  ftarry  pole. 

Sees,  moves,  informs,  and  fills  the  w’hole  !  , 
From  that  blefi.  height  all  height  tratil'cends. 
To  view  the  h  .av’ns  he  lowly  bends; 

An«l  toward.s  earth,  la  far  below, 

A  pitying  eye  he  deigns  to  throw. 

IV. 

Proftrate  in  ilnft  the  nee<iy  lies, 

Unl'een,  or  Icoin’d  by  human  eyes; 

Or  00  th  '  dunghill  takes  his  feat, 

Or  pints  in  lame  obicure  retreat. 

Vet  from  the  dunghill  and  the  duft, 

To  wealth,  to  liauour,  pow'r  and  trufT, 

Up  rais'd  by  (yod’s  aliniohty  hand. 

He  fits  wicii  princes  of  the  land. 

V. 

God  hears  the  barren  woman’s  cries, 

}  Ic  wipes  all  farrow  from  her  eyes; 

His  blelhng  givts  a  large  increafe, 

And  makes  h-r  folitude  to  ceale. 

Ka  more  in  fecret  difconteiit, 

Her  fad  and  lonely  days  are  fpent  ; 

Her  children  now  her  cares  employ. 

And  give  her  all  a  mother’s  joy. 

VI.  * 

Then,  all  ye  fervants  of  the  Lord! 

With  heart  and  voice  in  one  accord  : 

To  God  your  tuneful  anthemS  raife. 

And  celebrate  your  Maker’s  prailc. 

To  the  eternal  Lord  of  Heav’n, 

All  honour,  glory,  praife  be  giv’n, 

I'o  vaft  creation’s  utmoll  ihore, 

From  this  time  forth  for  evermore. 

Baios. 


For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine, 

ODE.  On  the  Injl  New  Levies  in  Scotland. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  L — d  M — d — ld. 

OTHOU*  who  fw.iy’d  the  wide  domain. 
Where  lieath-ciow’n’d  Sky  her  illc  extends. 
Where  ficrce-ey'd  Hrav’ry  fpreads  her  reign. 
And  guarding  aid  to  Britain  lends; 

Accept  a  Scotian  Mule’s  lay,  - 

Who  thus  attempts  with  mean  cllay, 

Infpii’d  by  anxi  ous  zeal,  to  raife 

'J'h’  unequal  verfe,  that  fpenks  their  praife  : 

Who,  ’mid  the  rage  of  civil  hate. 

When  War’s  delhuCtivc  tumults  roar. 

And  beat,  as  florms,  her  troubled  lhare, 
Unlhaken,  aid  their  native  Hate. 

ll. 

The  nobly  great,  in  ev’ry  age, 

VV’hol'e  bread  the  patriot  ardour  guides, 

Tn  vain  do  Faction’s  wiles  engage, 

While  honour  o’er  each  deed  prefides. 

*Tis  theii  s,  wi.h  bright  Difeernment’s  foul, 
Amhitiiiii’s  pr  fpeCts  to  contioul, 

To  Hem  the  tide  of  party-zeal. 

And  guard  their  couiUiy’s  threaten’d  weal. 
Thus  brave  Camillus,  injur’d  fage  ! 

When  Rome,  w  ith  biii  b’ious  foes  o’erfp read. 
Saw  Freedom  droop  her  trophy'd  head, 
Defpis’d  a  blind,  milg>.ided  age, 

111. 

On  Patriotifm’s  facred  llnine, 

Firlt  Faction  plac’d  her  treach'rons  pow’r. 
And  from  her  lips  the  fpeech  divine 

Was  taiigiit  in  Truth's  fair  garb  t’allure. 

Tn  liold  harangue,  ol  pop’lar  wrong. 

Of  injur’d  riglits.  it  hrrathd  its  long  ; 

And  from  th’  apj  lauding  rabble’s  [  raife. 

She  bade  the  torch  of  J)ijcord  blaze. 

’GaiiiH  titl’d  place,  the  gralctul  mce:d 
1  hat  crowns  ihe  hiow  of  gr.  c’d  defert, 

Her  ire  dilbharg’ii  its  cnvioii.';  dart, 

Tiic  foe  of  honour  d  worth  decrtetl. 

IV. 

®I'was  hence  Corruplion’s  fi.lli'.d  fircam 
O’er  Britain’s  hireling  fenate  fiow’d, 

Tdc  open. heart,  our  country’s  gem, 

No  more  its  priHine  luHie  fiio  v’d. 

When  Flait'ry  and  her  painted  rtaiii. 

With  fyren  mein,  b'rgan  their  reign, 

Int’reft  difplay’d  his  cautious  brow'. 

And  cringing  Valour  learnt  u>  bow  : 

Yet  ah,  my  L — d!  with  virtue  fir’d. 

Still  ihmi  the  haunts  of  comiiy  (lain, 
Bc^youi’s,  with  Honour’s  Hern  dildarn, 

To  live  in  blifslul  cafe  retir’d.  N— — . 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

The  Two  Men  and  the  Lion.  A  Fable, 

HE  lion,  dread  cf  all  the  plain. 

Once  on  a  time,  compeli’d  by  pai.n. 


VoL.  XLIX. 
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To  Man  refiirted  for  rplief. 

To  pull  the  thorn  and  cafe  his  grief. 

From  that  g-^od  office  foon  there  grew 
A  fiicndlhip,  laQing,  firm  and  true. 

Together  oft  they  us’d  to  prowl. 

The  man  and  lion,  cheek  by  jowl, 

Where-e*er  the  man  was  found  by  day, 

Friend  lion  was  not  far  away. 

^ut  once  it  chanc’d,  the  man  alone 
By  an  old  ilUwifher  was  known. 

They  met — they  ftopt,  and  foon  arofe 
Provoking  words,  and  quickly  blows. 

I/ion  comes  up — he  Ices  the  fray, — 

His  anger  boils— without  delay. 

On  the  11  range  man  he  lays  his  paw, 

Thofe  claws  that  keep  the  woods  in  awe  : 

Flis  human  comrade  begs  to  fpare, 

(  I  hat  foft-foul  d  man  no  malice  bare,) 

Brave  friend !  he  cries,  fomc  mercy  (how, 

He’s  no  bad  man,  altho’  my  foe. 

I  fpare,  replied  the  gen’rous  heart, 

The  wretclr  (hall  live  at  yonr  requert. 

But  if  the  caitiffbe  your  foe. 

He  murt  be  bad,  or  you  are  fo; 

For  let  me  tell  you,  vsorthy  brother  ! 

“  One  gjod  man  cannot  hate  another.” 

PRISCUS. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Imitation  c/ HO Lib.  r.  Ode  zx. 
By  Mr  Allan  Ramsa  v,y\v«.*  To  Mr  J.  A. 

Integer  vUxy  &c. 

Man  of  no  bafe  (John) 

Life  and  convcrfalion, 

Need  not  to  truft  in 
Coat  of  mail  or  huffskin  ; 

Nor  need  he  vapour 
With  h  is  fword  or  rapier, 

Pillol,  or  great  gun. 


Nor  does  great  Peter’s 
Empire  boafl  fuch  creatures, 

t  Nor  the  Bear  and  Wet-nurfi;, 

Should  I  by  hap  land 
On  the  coart  of  Lapland, 

Where  there  no  fir  is, 

Much  lefs  pears  and  cherries. 

Where  rtormy  weather. 

Sold  by  hags  whofe  leather 

Faces  would  fright  one* 

Place  ma  where  tea  grows, 

Or  where  footy  negroes 
Sheep’s  guts  round  tye  them, 

Lert  the  fun  fiiould  fry  them; 

Still  while  my  Betty  , 

Smiles  and  talks  fo  pretty, 

1  will  adore  her. 

SOLITUDE,  Song. 

SWEET  companion  of  the  Mufcl 
Gentle  Solitude!  appear, 

All  thy  calm  content  infufe, 

Soften  anguifh,  banifh  care; 

I.ead  me,  O  majeftic  Queen! 

Thro*  the  aromatic  feene. 

Nature’s  copied  here  by  Art, 

Joyful  we  the  fraud  confert, 

Yet  fo  well  performs  her  part, 

’Tis  hut  Nature’s  belter  drefs : 

Solitude  here  fix  my  feat. 

Here  in  Cowley's  foft  retreat. 

Lay  me  in  the  filent  mead, 

Where  the  murm’ring  river  flow's. 

Where  the  elm  expands  the  lhadc. 

And  each  rifing  beauty  blows  ; 

There  I'll  fay,  in  peace  of  mind, 

**  Empty  greatntfs,  tall  behind.” 


Whether  he  ranges 
Eartward  to  the  Ganges, 

Or  if  he  bend  his 
Courfe  to  the  Wert  fntlies. 

Or  fail  the  Sea  Red, 

Which  fo  many  ilrahge  odd 

Stories  arc  told  of. 

For  hut  lart  Monday, 

Walking  at  noon-day, 

Conning  a  ditty  , 

To  divert  my  Betty, 

By  me  that  four  Turk 
(I  not  afraid)  our  Kirk- 

Treafurcr’s  man  part. 

And  Aire  more  horrid 
Monfter  in  the  Torrid 
Zone  can’t  be  found,  Sir, 

Tho’  for  fnakes  renownM,  Sir; 

"  •  An  emineat  Fuinter  in  Londotiy  and  fon  to 
9ur  Uie  PceU 


Teach  thy  vot’ry  all  the  pow’rs 
Of  each  plant,  and  tv’iy  tree. 

Tell  how  (hort-liv’d  are  the  flow’rs, 

Bring  the  moral  home  to  me  ; 

Bid  me  fleeting  Life  defpife. 

Make  me  humble — make  me  wife. 

Pride  within  my  lowly  cell 
Never  yet  uprear’d  her  head ; 

Solitude!  with  thee  I’ll  dwell,  . 

Pride  with  me  is  long  lince  dead: 

Cold  to  plealure,  deaf  to  praife, 

Here  I  wilh  to  end  my  days. 

EPITAPHy  in  Meridan  Churcb-Yard» 

OUR  life  hangs  by  a  Angle  thread. 

Which  foori  is  cut,  and  w'c  are  dead  ; 

1  hen  boart  not,  reader,  of  thy  might, 

Alive  at  noon,  and  dead  at  night. 


t  Two  Conftellations, 


gooJ  Icnfe,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  “  TO  the  thought  I  have  remarked 
the  of  America,  and  of  the  true  in-  upon,  you  add,  that  “  had  we  continued 
tereft  of  both  countries,  and  we  think  we  on  term?  with  America,  it  is  probable  no 
may  fafely  recommend  them  to  the  at-  contention  would  at  this  time  have  pre¬ 
tention  of  the  public.  vailed  between  oiirfelvcs  and  France  and 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  Spain.’'  Ever  happy  in  agreeing  in  fen- 
contehts  of  this  publication.  timent  with  you  where  I  can,  I  readily 

General  arguments,  proving  that  Great  acknowledee  the  probability  of  this  con- 
Britain  cannot,  confident  with  her  own  jcitnre.  Becanfe  we  know  that  Fiance, 
future  fafety,  give  up  America,  while  the  though  conftantly  preparing,  was  not 
other  Powers  in  Europe  Iball  retain  their  prepared  for  war  ;  and  Spain  had  neither 
Colonies— The  motives  which  led  to  the  an  inclination  for,  nor  a  thought  of  it. 
American  war  vindicaied — The  revolt  of  But  what  will  this  concefiion  avail  your 
America  at  this  time  a  fortunate  event  to  arguments?  Wiil  it  lliow,  although  we 
Great  Britain — The  caufes  of  our  want  ibould  not  have  had  a  war  with  thefe 
of  fuccefs  in  the  American  war  —  The  powers  at  this  time,  that  we  ihoiild  never, 
means  of  onr  future  fnecefs — The  value  or  even  not  Ibon  ?  Will  it  prove,  if  the 
and  importance  of  America  to  Great  pretended  cauie  of  the  rebellion  had  not 
Britain,  and  her  ability  to  contribute  to  now  happened,  that  America  never  would 
the  national  aids — Fhe  policy  by  which  rebel?  Or,  wnll  it  convince  any  man  of 
the  Colonies  may  be  firmly  united  to  fenfe,  that  the  never-ceafing  ambition  of 
Great  Britain — Arguments  in  favour  of  France  would  not  take  advantage  of  a 
American  independence  refuted — The  rebellion  at  a  future  day,  when  her  pre- 
caufes  of  the  revolt  of  the  Roman  and  paratione  for  war  ftiould  be  completed, 
Britifii  Colonies,  and  the  means  by  which  and  when  America  would  be  more  capa- 
both  might  have  been  prevented — The  ble  of  renilance  ? 

pofilion.  That  Colonics  will  naturally  re-  F«)r  a  “  difpallionatc*'  folution  of  thefa 
volt  from  the  Parent  State  as  foun  aa  queflions,  I  appeal  to  your  own  candour, 
grown  up  to  ftrength  and  maturity,  refu-  You  know,  that  republicanifm  and  difaf- 
ted — The  advantages  fuppoled  to  arife  fc^itlon  to  the  Britilli  gtivemment  were 
to  Great  Britain  from  withdrawing  our  planted  in  America  by  the  “  firlf  emi- 
troops  from  America  denied,  and  ihe“ar-  grants;-"  and  that  they  have  been  grow- 
giiments  in  favour  of  it  refuted  ;  and  the  ing  up  to  maturity  ever  fince.  And  your 
miichiefs  which  muft  arife  from  that  knowledge  of  the  hilfory  of  your  own 
mealure  dcmonlfrated— France,  Spain,  country  has  taught  you,  that  the  French, 
and  America  being  united,  we  mutt  re-  “  thefe  general  incendiari  -s  of  the  world,’* 
diice  the  power  of  all  of  them,  or  lubmit  as  you  juftly  flile  them,  have  never  omit- 
to  the  terms  impofed  by  all — No  proba-  ted  an  opportunity  of  taking  every  ad- 
biliry  of  our  entering  into  advantageous  vantage  of  her  diitrefs.  If  Great  Biitain 
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has  ever  been  at  war,  France,  almoft  fupprefs.  He  will  confider  that  our 
without  exception,  has  either  been  the  ccitors  have  lived,  fought,  and  bled  for 
original  enemy,  or  icon  joined  in  a  con-  us,  and  that  we  might  do  the  fame  for 
federacy  agaiiift  her.  You  alfo  know,  polleiiiy/^ 
that,  like  the  boar  in  the  fabic,  ftie  has 

been,  ever  lince  the  lalt  peace,  whetting  The  follow’iiig  are  fome  of  oiir  author’d 
her  teetli,  and  meditating  and  preparing  arguments  to  rctute  the  polition,  thai  the 
for  war  with  this  country  ;  that  ihe  had  withdrawing  our  troops  from  America 
changed  her  former  policy,  and  was  wtuild  be  an  advantage  to  the  mother- 
bending  all  her  hirmer  powers  in  prepa*  country,  and  to  evince  the  improbability 
ring  a  formidable  navy,  with  delign  to  of  our  entering  into  advantageous  treaties 
wtiufd  Great  Britain  as  foon  as  foon  as  of  commerce  w'ith  America  in  cafe  Ihe 
polliblc,  where  only  the  is  vulnerable.  lliould  be  independent. 

Under  this  view  of  things,  can  you  be¬ 
lieve.  or  can  any  man  of  common  reflec-  **  You  proceed  in  attempting  to  fhew 
tioij  believe,  that  tiie  general  incenJiaries  other  benefits,  which  w^ould  immediately 
ofihecivorid.a^nd  who,you  cor.fcfs,  “  will  arile  from  “  withdraw  ing  from  America 
be  always  ready  to  blow  the  coals  of  every  fliip,  and  every  man  employed  in 
fedition,  to  widen  the  breach,  and  to  our  fervice  there.”  Having  laid  a  foun- 
encourage  and  affift  the  inal-conteiits,”  dation  truly  vifionary,  you,  with  a  faci- 
would  not  join  the  Americans  in  a  revolt  Hty  of  genius  peculiar  to  yourfelf,  crc(5ta 
wdicnever  it  Ihould  happen  in  future  ?  fuperftruiture  as  romantic.  “  By  leaving 
Ifthefcbe  faft^,  what  would  it  avail  the  colonies  to  themfelvef,  and  renoun- 
our  country  had  the jquabble  with  America  cing  all  conBe<^ion  w’ith  them,”  you  lay, 
not  happened,  and  all  had  been  peace  at  “  we  Hull  fave  not  only  every  expence 
this  time?  It  would,  in  my  humble  opi-  which  aiifes  from  the  profecution  of  the 
nion,  have  proved  ihegreatelt  of  Biitain’s  wMr  with  them,  but  every  charge  w'hicli 
misfortunes.  And,  under  this  idea  of  may  accrue  by  maintaining  a  government 
the  matter,  I  can  fay,  though  perhaps  among  them.”  And  moreover,  we  are 
from  very  different  motives,  with  a  late  inltantly  ‘‘to  acquire  a  fuperiority  at  fea  ; 
great  llattfman,  that  “  [  rejoice  that  recover  our  Welt  India  dominions;  re- 
America  has  refilled  foolilhly  refifted  lievc  Gibraltar  ;  carry  our  arms  into  the 
before  (he  w^as  prepared,  and  lugged  dominions  of  our  enemies ;  and  refund 
Fra  nee  and  Spain,  as  great  fools  as  her-  ourfelves  a  part  of  that  treafurc  which 
felf,  into  the  w'ar,  under  tiie  like  circum-  their  bafenefs  and  perfidy  have  obliged  us 
fiance.  For  my  ow  n  part,  I  confefs,  al-  to  expend.”  Such  are  the  pompousad- 
though  1  am  not  officially  near  the  altar,  vantages  which,  your  imagination  has 
or  have  a  right  to  confult  the  oracles,  I  figured  to  itfelf,  will  arife  from  a  meafure, 
have  ever  thought,  from  thefe  circum-  wnich,  w’hen  candidly  examined,  will 
Ifances,  that  it  was  a  providential  and  appear  to  be  productive  of  the  very  re- 
fortunate  event,  if  properly  improved,  verfe  of  what  you  have  predicted,  and 
both  to  Great  Britain  and  America,  that  which  will  (lamp  the  honour  of  your 
the  rebellion  happened  in  the  prefent  pe-  country  with  indelible  difgrace,  infamy, 
riod ;  that  it  wmuld  be  the  means  of  a  and  ruin. 

more  firm  union,  inftcad  of  a  reparation  ;  “  As  to  the  expcnce  of  fupporting  “  our 

and  that  that  union,  if.  founded  in  wif-  government  in  America,”!  have  already 
dom,  may  be  preferved  for  ages  to  come.  Ihown,  that  America  is  not  only  able  to 
7'he  indoieni  ftatefman,  who  believes  fupport  that  burden,  but  to  contribute  to 
he  lives  only  for  himfelf,  and  not  for  his  the  national  defence.  And  in  refpeCf  to 
country,  will,  1  doubt  not,  regret  that  “  faving  the  expence  of  profecutuig  the 
the  rebellion  Ihould  happen  in  his  time;  war  with  her;”  permit  me  to  alk  you, 
and  wi(h  to  leave  every  difficulty  to  his  Should  w'e,  as  you  propolc;  “  leave  the 
fucceflbr,  although  procraflination  lh«)uld  colonies  to  them/ehesj^^  u’hat  lecinitv, 
incVcafc  the  danger  of  it  to  his  country  wh^l  fnadow^  of  lealori  have  we  to  believe 
tenfo’d.  But  the  truly  patriotic  Minif-  that  they  will  leave  us  to  ourfelves?  “  Ir- 
ter,  w’hofe  generous  mind  comprehends  ritated,”  as  you  coufefs  they  are,  ”  by 
the  future  as  well  as  prefent  good  of  his  thole  ineafures  which  have  occafionally 
country,  will  r-joice  to  meet  an  event,  been  cxercifeo  during  the  progrds  of 
the  mifehiefs  of  which,  in  all  probability,  bollilities,”  w’ill  they  iuftantly  ceafe  to  he 
he  will  be  more  able  than  bis  fuccefTor  to  our  euunlcs?  Will  they  immcdiauly 


violate  the  moft  folemn  treaties  of  alliance  exaft  computation  of  the  lofles  fuftaineJ 
oft'enlivc  and  defenlive,  to  lately  entered  by  the  Britiili  merchants  in  the  courl'c  of 
into  with  the  courts  of  Fiance  and  Spain?  tix  months,  and  that  even  fmee  the  de- 
And  will  they,  without  ceremony,  in  vio-  ftrneiion  of  the  rebel  marine  and  priva- 
l^tioii  of  public  faith,  and  with  iiigrati*  tceis  by  Sir  George  Collier,  at  Penub- 
tude  unparailei«d,  d^^fert  their  friends,  icot,  it  appears,  that  the  proportion  of 
who,  however  perhdious  to  ns,  have,  their  lofl’cs  In  their  general  trade,  and 
with  fidelity  to  them,  put  them  in  poi-  two-lhirdi^  in  their  foreign  trade,  have 
fclTion  of  their  darling  indepefuience,  the  been  owing  to  captures  by  the  Americans, 
great  prize  of  their  Ambition?  Common  “  If  by  Ivmc  magic  potion  you  could  lull 
fenfe  forbids  the  luppoliiion.  America  into  a  fulpenlion  of  hoftilities, 

“  What  then  mult  be  tlie  natural,  the  conid  you  dilfolvc  her  (oiemn  Ireatiea 
necefl'ary  conlequences  of  the  fatal  mea-  with  France  and  Spain ;  and  prevail  on 
fure  you  propoie  ?  1  he  lot's  of  Canada,  her  to  defert  thofe  allies  who  have  fought 
and  our  fur  trade;  of  Newtoundland,  her  battles,  and  biought  her  forth  into 
and  all  our  fifliei  icn  in  tiie  American  leas,  exigence,  treacheroufly  leaving  them  to 
and  of  the  greatelt  and  belt  nurleries  ot  ftiuggle  with  a  war,  in  which  they  have 
Icamen  which  we  polfcltt,  is  the  tirft,  involved  thcmfelvcs  for  her  fake  ;  and  if 
though  not  the  leall  of  thofe  misfortunes  you  could  prove  wnat  you  have  in  vain 
which  you  are  preparing  the  minds  of  attempted,  that  the  colonics,  as  parts  of 
Britons  to  meet.  For  can  yi*ur  moll  ec-  the  empire,  are  “  w'orth  Ids  than  no- 
centric  ideas  conceive  lo  great  an  abfur-  thing  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  awy 
diiy,  as  that  the  force  which  you  have  thing  Irfs  than  folly  in  the  extreme  induce 
imagined  lo  great  as  to  be  able  to  with-  Great  Britain  to  adopt  a  meafure  lo  dif- 
ftand  the  Britiih  arms  now  In  America,  graceful,  lo  inglorious,  fo  ruinous,  a5 
will  remain  an  inactive  fpedator  of  the  that  of  withdrawing  her  force  from 
contell  between  Great  Britain  and  the  America.  But  llufc  arc  utter  impoihbi- 
Iloufe  ot  Bourbon  ?  Snail  we  not  imme-  bdes.  For  the  plain  truth  is,  that  France 
cliately  fee  the  rniiltary  exertions  of  all  and  Spain  are  our  determined  and  united 
America  thrown  into  the  Icale  of  our  enemies  ;  united  by  tlie  Itrongell  of  ail 
combined  enemictt  in  the  Well  Indies,  obligations  ;  by  the  molt  lolernn  treaties, 
giving  them  a  decided  fupcrionty  in  that  by  gratitude  and  interelt.  Thm^  inlepa- 
qiiarter,  and  enabling  them  to  lubdue  all  rably  bound  together,  they  mult  ad  iu 
our  iflaiids?  But  Ihould  we  be  able  to  concert,  and  exert  their  whole  poweia 
fullain  the  connid  in  the  Welt  Indies,  againft  us.  We  mult  therefore  combat 
which  is  far  from  being  prtibablc,  the  and  triumph  over  them  all,  e'l  humbly 
European,  as  well  as  the  American  and  kils  the  rod  which  Ihnll  uujuuly  f:omge 
Weft  Indian  feas,  will  luddcnly  fwann  us,  fubniittlng  t<)  the 
with  American  privateers.  Our  naval  vus  terms  imf>ofed  by  the  inurcjl^  J'uiuit  ft- 
force  withdrawn  from  America,  the  nn-  mritv^  and  bifoUuce  of  oil. 
merous  privateers  Pitted  out  from  New  “  Why  then  lliould  we  fofter  the  viOon- 
York  being  no  more,  there  will  be  nothing  ary  hope,  that  a  meal'ui  e  which  will  eucou- 
lo  prevent  it,  but  every  thing  to  promote  rage  America  to  piofccuie  the  war  with 
their  naval  militaiy  fpirit.  It  will  be  more  more  vigour,  which  will  enable  her  to 
profitable  lo  them  than  commerce  during  recruit  her  wafted  rtfources  and  llfcuglh, 
the  war  ;  and  therefore  their  fhips  will  aiul  to  point  them  agaiiilt  us  with  moi  vr 
be,  for  the  moft  part,  converted  into  ctFed,  will  lull  her  enmity  and  her  anna 
vciTels  of  war,  as  fomi  as  the  danger  (hall  imo  fleep,  and  take  oft  her  opix’li  i«)u  ^ 
be  removed  from  their  doors.  BePuies,  And  why  Ihould  we  ftrivc  to  damp  and 
the  number  of  their  carpenters,  the  num*  Puppiels  the  Ppirit  of  Britons,  jiiit  as  it  ;s 
bers  of  their  feamen,,and  the  plenty  of  riling  into  exertion ;  when  we  kuv)'.v  th  it: 
all  naval  ftores,  will  invite  them  to  this  that  Ppirit,  when  duly  exerted,  l./.s  never 
policy  in  preference  to  trade.  Hence  we  failed,  and  is  at  this  monu  ui  n5i»re  ihan 
niuft  not  be  lurprifed,  ihould  your  v>ro-  able  to  furmount  difficuitits  of  niiiuitfi/ 
polal  be  adopted,  to  find  the  Britiih  greater  magnitude  than  ihofc  in  podjicct' ; 
commerce,  in  one  year,  reduced  to  the  to  obtain  jufticc,  ana  lo  fupp  u  t ,  auioug 
brink  of  ruin.  nations,  the  honour,  tlic  dignity,  and 

Nor  will  any  man  of  fenfe  think  this  independence  of  our  counti  y  ? 
a  chiuw-rica!  or  romantic  tear,  when  he  is  “  From  the  prudent,  \oii  palV  to  what 
informed  or  one  fat^;  Thai  from  aa  you  fuppofc  will  be  the  luturl- iJvuutjg.i 
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fettled  principle,  and  folc  caufe  of  their 
alliance  with  America,  and  of  their  war 
wdth  Britain.— 

“  if  v.’e  examine  the  (late  of  our  internal 
defence,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  in  perfed  i'eca* 
nty.  Did  we  want  more  men  to  defend 
them  againft  invalion,  they  are  immedi* 
ately  to  be  had  ;  they  have  been  oifered 
and  refufed,  becaufe  unnecefTary,  So 
that  nothing  is  wanting  to  fupprefs  the 
rebellion,  to  bring  our  enemies  to  juftice, 
and  to  make  the  traitor,  as  well  as  the 
foe,  feel  the  weight  of  our  jult  and  in¬ 
dignant  refentment,  but  to  direct  v;iih 
wifdom,  and  to  exert  the  powers  we  pof- 
fefs. 

“  Under  thefe  circumftances,  with  fuch 
refources  of  power  at  command,  with 
fuch  certainty  of  conqueft  and  glory  iu 
profped,  and  with  juftice  on  our  fide, 
will  the  humanity  of  Britons  fuffer  hun¬ 
dreds  ofthoufandsof  their  fellow-fubjcdls, 
who  zealv)uriy  icvere  the  fame  Sovereign, 
love  the  fame  government,  and  wifti  tube 
partakers  of  the  fame  freedom,  to  ian- 
guilh  under  republican  anarchy,  the  nioft 
cruel  and  tyrannical  of  all  dcfpotifni  ? 
Wiil  that  ftarc  which  has  fo  often,  and 
with  fo  much  glory,  ftrctched  out  its 
helpful  arm  to  refeue  from  perfecution 
and  diftrefa  even  foreign  nations,  inhu¬ 
manly  refufe  to  lend  its  powerful  aid  to 
fave,  from  inevitable  ruin,  fo  many  of  her 
own  faithful  fubjetfs,  who,  bound  to  her 
by  all  the  ties  of  affeeiion,  policy,  and  in- 
tereft,  arc  at  this  hour  depending  on  her 
juftice  and  honour,  and  imploring  her 
protedion  ?  Will  Britain,  fo  long  the 
favouri'c  of  Heaven,  and  which  has  fo 
often  triumphed,  and  maintained  in  emi¬ 
nent  luftre  her  dignity  among  nations, 
permit  her  perfidious  enemies,  in  dire<fl 
violation  of  the  faith  of  nations,  and  of 
all  the  rights  and  duties  between  fubjeits 
and  their  Sovereign,  to  wreft  from  her 
by  far  the  greater  part  cf  her  dominions, 
and  3,cco,occ  of  her  people  ?  Or  are  the 
arms  of  Britons  fo  enervated — is  that 
Ipirit  w'hich  glowed  in  the  breaft  of  onr 
anceftors,  and  by  which  they  have  tranl- 
mined  down  to  us  our  prefent  freedom 
and  bltflings,  fo  funk  in  diflipation  and 
effeminacy,  as  to  be  prepared  to  fdfjmit; 
to  fuch  ignominious  and  ruinous  terms, 
as  the  fevcral  intcreft?,  the  enmities,  atid 
the  infolcpcc  of  our  entmies  (hall  please 
to  diilate  ?  Britons,  forbid  it  forbid  it, 
Hcdvcn  V* 


to  Great  Bdtain  arifing  from  American 
independence.  “  In  a  ccilain  foace  of 
time,’'  you  fay,  “  opportunities  will 
offer,  for  forming  advantageous  treaties 
of  commerce  with  the  American  Stages.” 
Atid  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  you  plead 
a  variety  of  fuppolitions,  all  w'hich  arc 
cler^rly  refuted  lo  ihe  pamphlet  iniitled. 

Cool  Thoughts,"  by  incontrovertible 
argument*^,  of  which  you  have  thought 
it  prudent  not  to  take  the  lead  notice. 
I  fliall,  therefore,  referring  the  reader  to 
that  pamphlcr,  content  myfeU  at  prefent 
with  coiifidei  ing  this  pofition  in  a  general 
light  only. 

“  That  in  a  certain  fpacc  of  time,  the 
opportunity  yon  mention  will  offer,  I 
have  no  doubt ;  but  wnsther  it  will  hap¬ 
pen  in  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  two  hundred 
years,  neither  you  nor  1  can  fay.  The 
probability  is  prcfnmptively  ftrong,  that 
it  will  not  be  foon,  America  has  thrown 
hcrfclf  into  the  arms  of  the  conftant 
rivals  and  enemies  of  Great  Britain  ;  (he 
is  bound  by  gratitude  to  repay  the  bencfii-S 
Ihe  has  received  ;  and  her  feeble  flatc 
will,  for  a  time,  compel  her  to  rely  upon 
them  for  protedion  and  defence,  until 
Ihe  fhall  rife  into  power  fuflicient  to 
fupport  her  own  independence  among 
nations  by  her  own  refourccs.  Her 
filheiic?,  her  raw  materials  f;>r  manufac¬ 
tures,  her  naval  ftorcs,  and  her  mariners, 
W'iil  be  all  devoted  to  the  icrvice  of  France; 
perhaps  for  a  century  to  come.  And 
v/hat  may  be  the  ftate  of  Great  Britain, 
thus  robbed  of  fo  great  a  part  of  her  do¬ 
minions,  lb  many  of  her  Icbjeds,  and  fo 
j»rcat  a  rclourcc  of  wealth  and  naval 
Jtrength,  it  is  inipoffible  to  tell.  Indeed, 
the  independence  of  America  is  an  event 
pregnant  with  a  variety  of  confequences 
of  fuch  magnitude  and  importance  to  the 
Ifates  in  Europe,  that  it  is  impoiTible  for 
the  wifelt  politician  to  trace  them  out,  or 
even  to  torm  probable  conjedturcs  rc- 
Ibeding  them.  In  this  dark  ftate  of  fu- 
lure  conrequcoccK  only  one  thing  "is  cer- 
idin,  and  that  is,  that  in  the  common  and 
natural  courfc  of  things,  and  according 
to  ail  examples,  they  mnfl  prove,  for  a 
long  feries  of  years,  unfavourable,  it  not 
ruinous,  to  Great  Britain,  the  country 
from  whence  America  fhall  be  wrelted  ; 
that  this  country  will  be  finking  into  po 
vertv  and  weakncls,  while  her  rivals  and 
enemies  will  be  rifing  into  greater  wealth 
and  power.  The  truth  is  fo  perfectly 
evident  to  our  enemies^  that  it  is  the 
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jl  Tr^atisf  on  the  Military  Sci-  is  efteemt*<U  by  experienced  gcne- 

knce,  <ivh.*ct,  comprehends  the  g^and  ral^i,  that  matter -piece  <4  i»i»e. 

Operations  of  H^ar^  and  general  Rules  “  In  iet>eats,  ail  military  operations 
for  conduB'ing  an  Army  in  the  h'ield^  prefent  a  difficulty  ol  choice,  and  require 
founded  upon  Rrinciples  for  the  Improve^  deep  f onlideiation  in  the  periun  to  whotc 
ment  of  the  fime,  IVith  cccaftonal  condiid  they  are  entriilied  ;  there  are 
'Notes*  By  Thomas  Simes,  Efq;  4/0.  ibrnc  more  didicult  than  others,  anti 


13  j.  Boards*  Almon,  London. 

work  begins  with  the  prepara- 
1  tions  before  taking  the  field,  and  the 
inarch  of  an  army  on  leaving  its  quarters, 
to  go  into  cantonments.  The  author 
next  delivers  foine  prudential  injun^ftions 
rcfpeifling  magazines,  fubiiftence,  &c.  for 
all  the  parts  of  the  army,  lie  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  treat  of  camps,  in  which  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  remarks  are  introduced,  all  ten- 
dii  g  to  piove,  that  to  know  bow  to  en¬ 
camp  \vcli»  and  couftantly  to  prat^ifc  it, 
is  one  of  the  moft  nectfiTary  branches  of 
the  military  art.  The  author  next  makes 
many  judicious  obfervalions  on  generals, 
campaign?,  battles,  &c.  and  after  treating 
thefe  lubje^ts  with  great  precifion,  he 
conliders  the  march  of  a  detachment  of 
infantry  and  dragoons  in  an  open  coun¬ 
try  divided  by  rivervS  ;  and  next,  the 
march  of  a  detachment  of  infantry  and 
light  cavalry  in  a  woody  and  meuntai- 
iious  count! y,  and  of  detachments,  or 
parties  of  liuht-ai  med  cavalry.  Me  then 
gives  dire£ti  ms  for  the  conduct  of  offi¬ 
cers  on  grand*guardf,  out-polls,  and 
pailies,  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  and  delivers 
ibme  nieful  inftruditions  for  an  rfticer  com¬ 
manding  a  reconnoitring  detachment. 
He  next  proceeds  to  conlider  the  manner 
of  conducting  a  retreat  ;  and  as  the  pei- 
forming  of  that  properly  is  confidered  as 
a  mark  of  great  generallbip,  we  finll  lay 
before  our  readers  Mr  Simes’s  obferva- 
tions  on  that  fubjed. 

THAT  which  is  done  in  fight  of  an 
a^ftive  enemy,  who  purfucs  with  a  fuperi- 
or  force,  makes  a  part  of  my  pre  fent  fub- 
jc*t  ;  and  is,  with  rea  on,  looked  uprm  as 
the{.lory  of  the  profeflion.  It  is  a  manoeu¬ 
vre  the  mod  delicate,  and  the  propen  ft  to 
difplay  the  prudence,  genius, comape,  and 
addrefs  of  an  officer  who  commands  ;  the 
hiftories  of  all  ages  teftify  it;  and  hiftori- 
ana  have  never  been  fo  lavilb  of  eiilogi- 
ums  as  cn  the  fubjedt  of  the  brilliant  re¬ 
treats  of  our  heroes.  If  it  is  important, 
it  is  no  lels  difficult  to  regulate,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  variety  of  cir  cumftances,  each  of 
which  demands  a  difl'ereat  principle,  and 
alaVvilt  at)  endlefs  detail.  Hence  a  good 


where  the  lead  overfight,  cither  in  the 
difpolition  of  the  troops,  or  the  ex.idtuefa 
of  the  evolutions,  may  be  prodiiiilive  of 
an  entire  defeat. 

“  A  general  certainly  difeourages  his 
own  ii'oops,  and  animates  his  enemies,  bf 
retiring  out  of  the  field  without  fighting; 
yet  as  this  fomeiimf's  nitid  necedarily 
happen^  it  will  be  moil  proper  to  confidcr 
how  to  perform  it  with  honour  and 
fafety. 

“  In  the  fird  place,  your  men  mud  not 
imagine  you  redre  to  declii  c  an  aCVion, 
but  to  believe  your  retreat  an  artifice  to 
draw  the  enemy  into  an  ambuscade,  or 
more  advantageous  fiiM.iti  ^n,  where  you 
may  eafier  defeat  them,  m  cate  tfiey  fol¬ 
low  yon;  for  treops  wMo  {.erccive  tlieir 
general’s  o'efpair  of  fuccef«,  are  prone  to 
fiight.  You  mull  be  cantioiis  led  the 
enemy  fliould  diicover  your  retreat,  and 
fail  immediately  upon  you:  to  avoiil 
V  hich  danger,  the  cavalry  aie  generaliy 
polled  in  the  front  ol  the  infantry,  to 
conceal  iluir  motion^;,  and  retreat  bom 
the  enemy.  The  fi.fi  r’ivii'ons  are  drawn 
od  firlt,  the  o’du  rs  follow  ir-g  in  their 
turns  ;  the  lad  maintain  their  ground  till 
the  lefi  have  marched  and  then  file 
off  rhemfcives,  and  join  them  in  a  lei- 
furely  and  regular  fucctilbin.  Some 
generals  have  judged  it  bed  to  make 
thcjr  retreat  in  the  nigbS  after  reconnoi¬ 
tring  thor  routs,  and  thus  gained  fo 
much  ground,  that  the  tnemy,  not  diico- 
veiing  their  movement  till  day-break, 
were  not  able  to  come  up  wi.h  them. — 
The  ii::ht  infantry  was  alfo  fent  forward 
to  po^ief^  the  tmiiiences,  under  which  tiic 
army  might  inllaiuly  retire  with  firfety, 
and  lire  enemy,  in  cafe  they  'purfne,  be 
exprrfed  to  the  light  infantry,  maders  rd' 
the  heights,  feconded  by  thecavdry.  A 
ralfi  and  inconfidcrale  purfuit  expofes  an 
army  to  the  greated  danger  pollible,  that 
of  falling  into  amhufcadc\s,  and  the  hands 
of  troops  ready  for  their  reception. 

For  as  the  temerity  of  an  army 
incrcafed,  and  their  caution  lellencd,  by 
the  purfuit  of  a  flying  enemy,  tnis  is  the 
mod  favourable  opportunity  for  fnares  ; 
and  the  greater  the  fccurily,  the  greater 
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ttie  dATi'^er.  Troops  when  nnprepsreH, 
at  their  fatigued  after  a  inarch, 

when  their  horfea  are  Ttecling,  and  in 
fiu'rt,  when  they  believe  ihemiclve^  molt 
fecure,  arc  generally  moft  liable  to  a  fur- 
f^rile.  All  rifks  of  thin  fort  are  to  be 
careiully  avoided,  and  all  opportnniticvS 
taken  by  diffrcfling  the  enemy  by  Inch 
methods.  Neither  numbcrfl  nor  courage 
avail  in  misfortunes  of  this  nature.  A 
general,  if  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle, 
though  (kill  and  condud  have  the  greateft 
lharc  in  the  deeilion,  may,  in  his  defence, 
throw  the  blame  on  fortune;  but  if  he 
has  fuffered  him'clf  to  be  furprifed  or 
drawn  into  the  fnares  of  his  enemy,  he 
has  no  excufe  for  his  fault,  becaufe  he 
might  have  avoided  fuch  a  misfortune  by 
taking  proper  precautions,  and  employ 
in^r  fpies,  on  whofc  intelligence  he  could 
depend.  \\Mien  the  enemy  begin  lo  re¬ 
treat,  thf-  following  fnare  is  iifually  laid; 
a  fmall  body  of  cavaVy  is  ordered  to  pur¬ 
ine  them  the  diie^l  r.*ad,  at  the  lame 
time  ,1  ftrong  detachment  ts  fecretly  fent 
another  way,  to  conceal  itfelf  on  their 
route.  When  the  cavalry  have  overtaken 
the  infantry,  they  make  fome  feisd  at¬ 
tacks,  an«l  relirt.  The  enemy,  imagin¬ 
ing  th'*  danger  and  ibat  they  have 
1  elcMprd  the  ioare,  neglec^l:  their  order,  and 
march  with  out  regularity;  when  the  de¬ 
tachment,  pvivattly  fent  tt)  intercept 
them,  feizing  the  opportunity,  falls  upon 
them  unexpedediy,  and  deflroys  ihem 
with  eafe.  Ma‘»v  generals,  v/hen  e»hliged 
to  leticat  though  woods,  feiidf  rward 
parties  to  pofTefs  the  defiles,  and  difficult 
pafTes,  to  avoid  ambulcader ;  and  to  ftop 
up  the  rna«!s  with  banicadts  of  felled 
trees,  to  fecure  themlclves  from  being 
.puiTued  and  atfackeil  in  the  rear.  In 
ihort,  both  fides  have  erpial  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  furprifiiig  or  laying  ambufeades  on 
the  march.  The  army  which  retreats 
leaves  troops  behind  for  that  purpofe, 
polled  in  convenient  valleys,  large  biufh- 
w’ood,  or  mountains  covered  with  wood, 
and  if  the  enemy  falls  into  the  fnarc,  re¬ 
turns  immediately  to  their  afiTifiance.— 
The  army  that  purfues  detaches  different 
parties  of  light  troops  to  march  before, 
t4irongh  bye- roads,  and  intercept  the 
<nerr.y,  who  are  thus  furrounded  and 
attacked  at  once  in  front  and  rear.  The 
flying  army  may  return  and  fall  on  the 
enemy  while  afleep  in  the  night,  and  the 
purfuing  army  may,  though  the  difiance 
is^great,  furprife  the  adverfary  by  forced 
marches.  The  former  endeavour,  at  the 


paffageof  a  river,  to  defiroy  fuch  part  of 
the  enemy’s  army  as  have  already  piffed, 
while  leparated  from  the  reft  by  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  river  ;  and  the  piirfuers  hafien 
their  march  to^  fall  upon  thofe  bodies  of 
the  ci»tmy  that  have  not  yet  crofled.” 

After  the  above  enfimeration,  it  is  al- 
mvdt  unnecefl'ary  to  oblerve  that  Mr  Simes 
has  given  an  ample  detail  of  the  mditary 
fcieuce  in  alt  its  departments.  If  we  add 
that  he  has  alfo  treated  the  fubjed  vvith 
great  judgment,  as  well  as  perfpicuity, 
we  ordy  befiow  the  approbation  which  is 
fti  i^lly  due  to  the  clear  arrangement,  the 
ufeful  remarks,  and  the  extenfive  know¬ 
ledge  fo  fully  difplayed  in  the  work. 

A  General  Dictionary  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Language.  One  main  Gbjeci 
of  <whtch  ist  to  eftahVtfh  a  plain  and  ptr- 
manent  Standard  of  Fronunciation.  To 
tiuhich  is  prefixed  u  Rhetorical  Grammar, 
By  '^I'homas  Sheridan,  A.  M.  2 
4to,  I /.  II  j.  6d,  boards,  Dodilcy, 
London. 

TN  this  age  of  refinement,  when  both 
i  fexes  are  ambitious  of  appearing  to  the 
greatefi  advantage  ;  when  txterna!  01  na- 
ments  and  ofteniatious  accornplifhmetits 
are  the  fupreme  objects  of  a'tention  ; 
wfien  the  omfide  is  fet  off  with  all  imagi¬ 
nable  elegance  ;  the  hair  created  into  a 
beautiful  ftrudiire,  and  the  check  adorn¬ 
ed  with  artificial  tints  ;  when  the  teeth 
are  podlhed,  enamelled,  or  tranTpIantcd  ; 
the  finger  taught  to  ufe  the  pen  or  the 
pencil,  or  to  play  on  a  miilical  infiru- 
ment  ;  the  body  to  bow,  the  knees  to 
curtfey,  and  the  feet  to  move  in  con¬ 
cert  v/ith  the  found  of  the  fiddle  ; — it  ii 
afionifhing  that  the  moft  ufeful  part  of 
the  human  frame,  the  inftrument  of 
fpeech,  ftiould  be  negledled,  and  that 
little  or  no  care  fhould  be  empl*  yed  in 
the  modulation  of  the  voice.  Yet  thlc.  is 
really  the  cafe.  The  generality  of  our 
beaux  and  belles  learn  to  fpeak  and  to 
read  ;  but,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to 
acquire  an  eafy,  natural,  and  graceful 
elocution,  they  mumble,  they  gabble, 
they  fqueakt  they  lifp,  they  whine,  they 
cant,  they  faulter,  they  ftammer,  they 
flutter;  in  fhort,  they  fall  into  the  molt 
unnatural  and  difagreeable  tones,  and 
throw  their  features  into  a  variety  of 
aukward  grimaces. 

Many  treatifes  have  been  publifhed  on 
the  art  of  reading  ;  and  feverai  fociclies 
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liave  Il:cn  lately  formed,  with  a  defign  to 
exercife  the  youth  of  both  fexes  in  that 
of  fpealcirg  ;  but  a  right  pronunciation 
i<y  tlie  firit  principle  in  oratory,  the  foun« 
dation  of  ail  conc^ft  reading  and  fpeak- 
ing  ;  and  if  this  be  negleded,  all  other 
rules  of  elocution  wiii  be  prepofttrous 
and  infignificanr. 

The  author  cf  the  work  before  us  has 
therefore  very  properly  attem|)tcd  to 
point  out  the  true  pronunciation  ot  every 
common  word  in  the  Enplilh  latiguage, 
and  opened  a  way  for  the  acquilition  of 
a  juft  and  graceful  delivery. 

It  may  be  afked,  what  light  Ha'S  he  to 
affume  the  <  ftice  of  a  legiflator  on  this 
occifion,  and  vvliat  hi^  pretenlinns  are  to 


eftabliih  “  an  abfulute  ftandard"  in  an 


article  which  is  very  far  from  being  in  a 
fettled  ftate.  For  cuftom,  which  Horace 
calls,  jus  et  norma  loquendi^  is  a  phantom 
which  is  not  to  be  found  iil  any  dais  of 
people,  without  infinite  variatior^^.  There 
are  innumerable  words,  which  are  diffe¬ 
rently  pronounced  by  different  perfons, 
at  the  univerfity,  at  the  bar,  in  the 
church,  in  the  fenate,  and  at  court.  On 
wiut  foundation  then  can  he  attempt  to 
eftablilli  any  certain  and  invariable  ftan- 
darcl  ? 


To  this  queftion  he  replies: 

There  was  a  time,  and  that  at  no 
very  diflant  period,  which  may  be  called 
the  Auguftan  age  of  England,  I  mean 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  w  hen 


Engliih  w’as  the  language  fpoken  at 


erturt;  arid  wlicn  the  fame  attention  was 
paid  to  propriety  of  pronunciation,  as 
that  of  French  at  the  court  of  VerfaiMes. 
This  produced  an  unifV.rmity  in  that  arti 
cle  in  ail  the  polite  circles  ;  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  or  lady  w'ould  have  been  ati  much 
afliamed  of  a  wrong  pronunciation  then, 
as  perfons  of  a  liberal  education  would 
now  be  of  mifpelling  words.  But  on  the 
accefiion  of  a  foreign  family  to  the  throne, 
amid  the  many  blcflings  conferred  by 
that  happy  event,  the  Engiifh  language 
fuftertd  much  by  being  baniflied  lire 
court,  to  make  room  for  the  French. — 
From  that  time  the  regard  formerly  paid 
to  pronunci^tion  has  Ireen  gradually  de¬ 
clining  ;  fo  that  now  the  greateft  impro¬ 
prieties  in  that  ^xrint  are  to  be  found 
among  the  people  of  tafhion  ;  many  pro- 
iiiincialions,  vvh'ch,  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  v/ere  confined  to  the  vulgar,  arc 
gradually  gaining  ground  ;  and  if  ibme- 
thing  be  not  done  to  Hop  this  grewieg 
VoL.  XLIX. 


evil,  and  fix  a  general  ftandard  at  prefent, 
the  Englilh  is  bke  to  become  a  mere  jar¬ 
gon,  which  every  one  may  pronounce  as 
he  pleafeF.  It  is  to  be  wifhed  that  fuch 
a  ftan<iat<l  had  been  eftablifbed  at  ;he  pe¬ 
riod  before  raenti'  ned,  as  it  is  probable 
that  Englifli  was  then  {p(  ken  in  its  higheft 
ftate  of  perfection.  Nor  is  it  yet  too  late 
to  recover  it  in  that  very  {fate.  It  was 
my  fortune  to  receive  the  earlv  part  of 
my  education  under  a  mafter  \vh  matle 
that  a  material  ol)je<it  of  inftrudtion  to 
the  ybutli  comriiitted  to  his  care.  Me 
was  the  intimate  friend  and  choftMi 
couipanion  of  tiwift,  who  had  palled 
a  griat  part  of  his  life  in  a  familiar 
iu'eicourfe  w'ith  the  moft  diftingiiiflod 
men  (;f  the  age,  w'hethcr  tor  rank  or  ge¬ 
nius.  Eminent  as  he  was  lor  the  purity 
and  accuracy  of  his  ftile,  he  was  n(  t 
more  attentive  to  that  point  in  writing, 
than  he  w^as  to  cxritftncfs  of  prornneia- 
lion  in  fpeaking.  Nor  could  he  bear  to 
hear  any  miftakes  committed  by  his 
friends  in  that  refpec^^t,  witlu  iit  cotrecfl- 
ing  them.  I  had  the  happinrfs  to  be 
nnicli  with  him  in  the  early  part  of  rny 
life,  and  for  feveral  iiiooths  read  to  him 
three  or  four  hours  a-day,  receiving  (lilf 
the  benefit  of  his  inftriuftion.  1  have 
tince  had  frequent  opportunities  of  being 
convinced  that  an  urdformity  of  pronun¬ 
ciation  had  prevailed  at  the  Court  ot 
Queen  Anne,  by  comparing  Swifths  with 
that  of  many  diftingiiilhed  pcifonages 
who  were  t ht I e  initiated  into  lite  ;  among 
the  number  of  vvhich  were  the  Duke  of 
Dorfet  andi  the  Earl  of  Chefterlicld.  And 
that  vei  V  pronunciation  is  ft  ill  the  cufto- 
m  iry  one  among  the  (lefcciidanls  of  all 
the  politer  part  of  the  world  brcvl  in  lliat 
reign.  Upon  inveftigating  the  principles 
on  which  the  promiuciation  cif  tint  time 
was  formed,  I  found  that,  though  there 
were  no  rules  laid  down  for  ii‘<  regula¬ 
tion,  yet  there  was  a  feeret  influence  of 
analogy  cor.ftantly  operating,  which  ai- 
trav-ded  the  ddMri  nt  vvijrds,  according  ta 
their  feveial  claires,  to  itfelf  as  their  cen¬ 
ter.  And  vvhtre  tliere  were  anv  devia¬ 
tions  from  that  anal<  gy,  the  anomalies 
were  founded  upon  the  bef^  principle  by 
which  fpcech  can  be  rcgulutd,  tnr  <>f 
piefcrriiig  the  pror.unciation  wide!)  was 
the  moft  eafy  to  the  orga”s  o^'  Ijvach, 
and  confcqucntly  rnoft  agreeable  to  the 
car*  So  far  the  author  >  laid  ooni  hi^ 
pictenfic>n  ,  upon  a  fiipi^ofidon  that  pro* 
nuiiciation  depended  .idy  upon  cuftoni 
ar.d  falhion.  But  wl!»_;i  he  adjv.  that  ha 
M 


is  the  firfl:  who  ever  laid  open  the  princi-  Sheridai 
pies  upon  which  iour  pronunciation  is  contains 
founded,  and  the  rules  by  which  it  is  re-  Ihcnatn 
gulated,  he  hopes  the  claim  he  has  laid  in  on  diph' 
to  the  office  be  has  iinderraken,  w'ill  not  Engiifli 
be  conlidcred  as  either  vain  or  pielunip-  accent, 
tutms-  on  poe 

When  we  that  no  evil  fo  fubjedls 

great  can  befall  any  language  as  a  perpe* 
tual  fluctuation  both  in  print  of  fpelling 
and  pronouncing,  it  is  furely  a  point  to 
be  wiihed,  that  a  permanent  and  obvious 
ftandard  to  both  Ihould  at  fome  certain 
period,  be  eftabliflied;  and,  if  poffible 
that  period  fliould  be  fixed  upon, 
probably  they  were  in  the  greatefi  degree 


Speaking  of  articulation,  he  fays : 

“  A  good  articulation  conlifts  in  giving 
every  letter  in  a  fyllahle  its  due  propor¬ 
tion  of  found,  according  to  the  rooft  ap- 
,  proved  enhom  of  pronouncing  it ;  and  in 
when  making  fuch  a  diftindtion  between  the 
fyllables,  of  which  woids  are  compofed, 
of  perfection.  Dr  Johnfon’s  Ipelling  has  that  the  car  lliall,  without  difficulty,  ac- 
been  implicitly  followed  in  the  prefent  knowledge  their  number  ;  and  perceive, 
didtionary.  It  fcarce  deviates  fiom  that  at  once,  to  which  fyllable  each  letter  be- 
uied  by  the  writers  in  Queen  Anne’s  longs.  Where  Ihefe  points  are  not  ob- 
reign  ;  as  he  had  judicioufly  rejedted  fe-  ferved,  the  articulation  is  proportionably 
veral  innovations  attempted  fince  that  defedtive. — The  chief  lource  of  indifiindt- 
time  by  vain  and  pragmat'C  writers,  who,  nefs  is  too  great  a  precipitancy  of  utte- 
from  an  atfedtation  of  lingularity,  have  ranee.  To  cure  this,  the  moft  cffedhul 
attempted  to  introduce  changes,  upon  method  will  be,  to  lay  ojide  [fet  apartl 
principles  w’hich  will  by  no  means  Hand  an  hour  every  day,  to  he  employed  in 
the  ttrt  of  examioalion  ;  and  it  might  in*  the  pradfice.  of  reading  aloud,  in  a  man- 
difputabiy  be  proved,  that  no  alterations,  ner  much  flower  than  is  ncceifary.  This 
in  that  refpedt,  produdtive  of  any  real  fhould  be  done  in  the  hearing  of  fome 
benefit,  can  be  made,  without  new  moul-  person,  whofe  office  it  fliould  be  to  re¬ 
ding  our  alphabet,  and  making  a  Cf'nfide-  mind  the  reader,  if  at  any  time  he  fhould 
rable  addition  to  its  charadters ;  a  point  perceive  him  mending  his  pace,  or  falling 
utterly  ifnprridticable.  into  his  old  habit.’’ 

“  With  regard  t.)  pronunciation,  the  q  .  „  .  ,  ,  , 

author  has  laid  his  reafons  before  the  .  author  maLes  iheie 

public  of  his  having  followed  that  which  °  • 

was  eftablilhed  at  the  fame  aera.  Thus,  There  is  one  article  relative  to  the 

ill  both  thefe  articles,  has  he  in  this  one  intiination  of  the  flops,  which,  though 
work  endeavoured  to  fix  two  anchors  to  of  the  urmoft  importance  to  a  juft  and 
our  floating  language,  in  order  to  keep  it  graceful  delivery,  has  never  yet  been 
fleady  againft  the  gales  of  caprice,  and  pointed  out,  and  which,  as  demanding 
the  current  of  falhion.”  the  ntmoft  attention.  I  have  referved  for 


/ 


admiration,  interrogation,  or  impaffinned  often  happens  in  improper  placee.  Who- 
dilcourl'e  :  the  inccmplttc  members  of  all  ever  then  wi  uUt  reail  with  a  natural  tone 
other  fentences  Oioulj  be  marked  only  by  of  voice,  mult  read  no  farter  than  he 
a  fufptnrton  of  voice,  in  the  fame  indivi-  utually  fpeaks.  [To  be  conunued^^ 
dual  note,  as  if  it  had  procteded  withruit 

interruption  to  the  next  membtrof  the  Galic  Antiquities:  Cr.nftRing  of  a 
Sentence.  They  who  do  olherwifc,  if  H'tlio^y  of  the  DruicU  parti  cula  Ij  of  thofe 
they  elevate  the  voice  at  the  clofe  of  the  of  Caledonia  ;  a  Djfjtrtahnn  ou  the  Au- 

IVnaller  members,  fa!)  into  a  tone  or  cant  thentlclty  of  the  Poems  of  Oftia?)  ;  and  a 

running  through  all  fentenccs  alike.  If  ColU^ion  of  Anctent  Poems,  tranflated 
they,  deprefs  it,  they  make  the  members  from  the  GaWc  of  {3\\\z\f  Oinan,  Orran, 

appear  fo  many  detached  fentences,  and  &c.  John  Smith.  4/j.  10  j.  6 

deftroy  that  concatenation  of  the  parts,  hoards,  Cadell,  Lemdoii. 
w'ithout  which  the  complete  fenle  of  the 

whole  can  never  clearly  be  manifcAed.  inftitution  of  ancient  times  is  in* 

They  w'ho  have  been  accurtomed  to  make  volved  in  greater  obicurily  than  that 

fome  ch.inge  of  note  before  all  Hops,  of  the  Druids,  winch,  though  inverted 
will  iiod  it  very  difficult  at  firft  to  fulpend  with  the  fuprcnie  jui  ildiaion,  bi)th  fpiri- 
their  voice  without  inch  change;  and  tual  and  temporal,  in  the  countiits  where 
their  bcil  me:thod  to  attain  it  in  reading  it  prevailed,  furvives  only  in  the  incideii- 
wiil  be,  at  ftrrt,  to  run  the  words  of  Ihc  tal  and  imperfei^t  accounts  delivered  of  it 
former  member,  into  tiie  tirft  of  the  lat-  by  a  ttwuf  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
ter,  withoiu  any  paufe,  according  to  the  If  any  new  light,  liowevcr,  can  betluown 
note  which  they  ufe  in  t^hatcafe;  then  let  on  the  fubjett,  a  native  of  tne  il'ghiainla 
4hem  try  to  ftop  at  that  word  in  the  fame  of  Scotland  feems  to  be  the  period  molt 
note,  which  will  be  then  juft  frelh  on  the  likely  to  effeilt  fuch  a  purpofe.  From  his 
ear.  But  they  will  have  a  ftill  more  cer-  particular  acquaintance  with  the  Celtic 
tain  method,  by  having  recouife  to  the  cuftoms  and  manners,  ami  the  idioms  of 
general  rule  before  laid  down,  and  alking  that  languav:e.  he  is  peculiarly  enabled  to 
thcmfelves  how  they  would  utter  thofe  form  plaulible  conje^ff ui es,  to  afeertain  the 
wordi*,  if  they  were Ipeaking,  not  reading  probability  of  vague  or  unauthenlica  cd 
them.*’  relations,  and  thereby  either  to  confirm 

in  confirmation  of  thefe  remarks  we  or  invalidate  the  tertimony  of  writers  who, 
may  obferve,  that  if  we  attend  to  the  we  may  Tuppofe,  derived  their  mtorma- 
ione  of  the  voice  when  are  fjteaking,  tioii  from  fources  ot  doubtful  au'hoiity. 
we  lhall  find,  that  interrogative  and  ex-  Mr  Smith  begins  with  an  account  of 
clantatory  fentciices  are  always  pronoun-  ihe  eftaidiitiment  of  the  Dniids,  ami  of 
ced  with  an  elevated  tone.  For  example;  tlicir  dift'erent  orders.  It  has  been  ima- 
llave  you  been  at  court'?  Do  you  go  to  gined  that  the  title  of  DmiJs  was  ilerived 
the  malquerade  i' When  did  you  come  .out  trom  the  Greek  name  of  the -oak  ;  but 
of  the  country  ? — Can  any  thing  be  more  our  author,  with  gie.it  probability,  dedu- 
ridiciiloti.s  !  How  delightful  is  this  pro-  cea  it  fi om  the  word  <5^ t/zW/I,  which,  in  the 
fpe(5t !  What  a  noble  air  and  afpeCt  I —  G  die  language,  ilgnifies  .70/^  zzztf/z,  and  is 
it  would  be  abfiird  to  pronounce  fuch  ftill  the  term  in  the  Highlands  for  nattital 
fentencea  as  thclc,  without  au  elevation  philofophers,  or  magicians.  Mr  Smith 
of  voice.  obferves,  that  it-feerns  to  have  the  fame 

It  may  be  fu  ther  obferved,  that  people  import  with  the  name  of  Fartern  niagi, 
in  reading  are  apt  to  run  tiumu'clves  out  wdio,  like  the  Druids  and  many  other  re- 
of  breath  ;  which  is  one  of  the  principal  li^iou-}  feCts,  united  the  characiter  of  the 
caiifes  of  a  dilgufting  monotony,  and  a  philofepher  and  tlie  divine,  and  made  both 
drawling  tone.  To  avoid  this  impro*  fciences  one  and  the  fimic  prolelfion. 
priety,  the  reader  iliould  make  a  proper  Btfides  thofe  who  were  proper ly  called 
paufe  at  every  point,  and  fupport  his  Di  uid.',  ihe.lect  comprehended  the  Bard?, 
voice,  as  he  proceeds,  with  energy  aotl  Sennachai,  and  Fubages,  who  were  all 
Ipoit.  This  is  done  in  common  dif-  fubjeiit  to  an  arcli  druid,  or  iuprerne  pon* 
courfe  ;  becaufe  the  fpeaker  is  obliged  to  tdb  Different  fentirnent-'  have  been  en- 
paufe,  while  he  think  ,  which  gives  him  tertained  by  antiquai  ies,  in  rt  ipedt  of  the 
•time  to  breathe.  Bui  the  reader  has  no  Eubages,  concerning  whom  we  meet  with 
occafion  to  thinks,  and  therefore  never  an  ingenions  cowjetlurv,  alto  dciived  from 
iiops  till  liEs  breath  fails  buiij  which  etymology* 
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“  Of  thefe  r^nks,  fays  the  author,  the 
Eubi^es,  or  Eubates,  fecni  to  have  been 
the  lowed.  Wiut  tliis  order  were,  it  is 
diJncuU  precifeiy  to  determine.  In  hif- 
tory  their  character  is  not  diftiniflly  m.nk- 
ed,  afui  in  tradition  it  is  left  equally  vai*ne. 
Some  have  fiippofed  them  to  be  the  lame 
with  the  Vales  and  Ouates;  which  are 
Iitanifelily  no  more  than  corruptirrns  of 
the  Celtic  Faidli,  or  proph'  t.  But  this 
opinion  we  hive  feme  reafon  to  doubt. 
'I'lre  Greek  and  Latirr  writers  are  to*'  well 
acquainted  with  the  name  and  cha»a(5ier 
ot  a  propliet  to  midake  it  fo  lar,  if  it  hid 
been  what  they  m.’ant  to  txprefs  by  Eii- 
ba^CK.  And  the  Druids,  ef|Kcialiy,  were 
by  much  too  jealous  to  devolve  a  privi¬ 
lege  fo  yere  h<mour.ible,  aa  the  prefeitnee 
ot  future  events,  upon  an  inferior  clafn  of 
men,  as  thefe  undonbicdly  w'tre.  Nay, 
they  feem  to  have  been  not  only  infeiior 
to  the  Dr^iids,  but  alfo  tn  the  Bards. 
MireelUoiis,  indeed,  fays,  that  “  they 
fearcheil  into  tne  lublimell  properties  of 
nature.*’  But  prrjbably  this  might  be  with 
a  view  to  open  and  enlarge  their  minds, 
before  they  were  admitted  to  offices  of 
inch  imp'  ■'tance  to  the  ptibiic  a;<  thefe  of 
eiiin:*  the  bards  or  Druids.  If  to  this  we 
add.  wna:  feeni'  to  be  ifie  moft  nbvinm 
I  etyniob'gy  t  f  the  name,  wc  may  perhaps 
have  the  true  notion  of  the  Eubages,  tho* 
we  date  not  otier  it  ac  decilive.  Dea*,  or 
lieu  *ph;uiie,  which  in  the  obiirpte  cafes 
fournis  *eii  vailte,  vvfiuld  readily  be  pr^)- 
iiouucetJ  by  a  Oiangtr  cubage,  or,  with  a 
proper  termination,  euhages.  Now  t’ais 
wotd,  ill  the  Celtic,  figMltic'*  good  or  pro- 
inifing  youths;  fuch  as  the  Druids,  w'ho 
had  the  whole  management  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  y  ung,  would  naturally  dirctft 
to  the  moil  important  offices,  which, 
without  any  lelp.i^l  to  fariniv  or  tribe, 
were  always  given  to  the  m-ut  worthy.’* 

Atter  general  oble^v^{iOii^  upon  the 
J'>  uidicai  iiilli  iitioM,  and  ilie  provinces 
into  which  it  was  diltinguifhtd.  Mr  Smith 
proceeiis  to  a  more  particular  view  of  the 
Druids  in  their  fcvtril  offices.  He  be¬ 
gins  vvitii  Cvinriilenug  their  facerdotal 
charade r,  and  gives  an  account  of  their 
religious  faith  and  woiffiip.  Tiie  author 
pr  duces  iome  ingenious  argnmcius  lo- 
wardH  evincing  that  the  Oaiihfii  and  Bri- 
tifli  Druids  did  not  give  into  idolatry  and 
P  ilyilieifm  till  after  they  lycre  conquered 
by  the  R  imans.  ' 

“  Ancient  authors,  indeed  take  no  no¬ 
tice  of  this  circumilance.  They  rather 
ipeak  of  the  Druids  of  even  thefe  coiin- 
ines  as  wormippieg  a  multiplicity  of  dd- 
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tie^  prior  to  the  introdudion  of  their 
gods.  At  this  we  cannot  be  fuprized,  as 
it  vvis  natural  for  perfons  \ylio  taw  their 
own  comiiry  fwarm  with  divinities,  to 
think  they  m  #ft  be  equally  numerous  in 
other  nations.  It  were  eafy  to  ftiewj 
further,  that  they  were  often  miflcd,  not 
more  by  this  p»^ejudice,  than  by  appearan- 
’ces.  AVhenever  th(  y'' fa w  any  ccrtniony 
that  reff  rnliled  any  religious  rite  w  hich 
they  'were  acquainted  wdth  at  home,  they 
readily  concluded  that  here  it  had  the 
fame  ol>jrcl  and  the  fame  mearji ng.  Thus, 
if  hymns  were  fung  by  the  bards  over  an 
hcro*s  t(  mb,  they  would  infer  it  was  in 
honour  of  iome  god,  w'hofe  name  they 
would  gather  from  feme  rilher  citcum- 
ftance.  Or  if  a  pcrlVn  was  ftruck  with 
awe  on  hearing  the  Tarnanich  or  thun¬ 
der,  and  thereby  led  to  put  up  an  tjacu- 
Ution  to  the  Deity,  the  Taranis  iliclf 
would  be  conilrutd  to  be  the  objed  of 
their  woiffiip. 

Among  the  Greeks  there  are  many 
heaps  of  hones  confecrated  to  Mercury  ; 
and  among  the  Latins,  there  wtre  num- 
berlefs  luie  pillars  confecrated  to  the 
fairie  tlivinity,  under  the  denomination  cf 
Faunus-  In  Gaul  and  Britain,  nothing 
wan  more  frequent  than  heaps  and  pillars 
exadly  fimilar  to  thefe  ;  the  firft  being 
monuments  raifed  over  the  dead  ;  and  the 
lad,  ligns  of  memorable  eventf,  or  altars 
of  the  Druids.  Bui  a  Reman  foldier,  left 
to  his  own  c'ln'cdliire  (for  the  ftrft  maxim 
of  ihtir  religion  forbade  the  natives  toin- 
r.rud  him  on  this  head),  would  immedi¬ 
ately  conclude,  that  tliey  were^  as  in  his 
own  country,  fymbols  of Meicui  y.  Hence 
we  ate  toUI,  that  Mercury  was  tl»e  prin¬ 
cipal  object  of  the  Druidical  woilhip.  'The 
Homans  would  likewife  fee  other  ccie- 
moiiies  n  >t  unlike  thofe  performed  by 
their  c>  umtymen  to  Apolb',  from  uhicU 
they  would  infer,  that  thefe  w'erc  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  lame  deity.  They  faw  thefe 
ceremonies  perb  rmevl  cin  heaps  wt.icti 
the  natives  called  earns  ;  and  thereit/re 
they  joined  the  epithet  of  Carnens  to 
Apollo.  They  learnt  that  they  were  pti- 
termed  to  a  Being  of  whom  the  grian  or 
fun  was  coufidered  as  the  fynd)ol  ;  and 
therefore  they  likew^ife  gave  to  their  Apol¬ 
lo  the  title  of  Grar.nu«,  and  thought  lie 
\v.is  certainly  the  lame  with  the  BeM  vvur- 
lliippcd  by  the  Druids.  Thus  it  wasedy, 
if  men  judged  fiom  rtfemblances,  to  lind 
many  a  Roman  divinity  in  Britain,  which, 
in  fatf,  the  natives  had  no  knowledge  of 
till  after  iheir  inleicourfe  with  that  pc'j- 
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In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  Mr 
Smith  obltrvts  thd  in  tlic  Gahc  or  Celtic 
language,  there  is  not  any  word  which 
rhc  mod  dillant  allulion  to  thofe 
divinities.  On  the  contrary,  that  the  fi¬ 
gurative  name  Bea'uil^  of  v'hich  B/al  or 
the  contU  ctirm,  and  which  i'gni' 
fics  tlje  i)fs  of  t^jcry  things  or  the  Jource 
cf  ail  beings^  fiems  to  have  been  invented 
by  the  Druids,  on  piirpofe  to  guard 
againfi  polythrlfm,  and  any  unbecoming 
noti  on  of  the  Deity. 

Tiie  author  afterwards  endeavours  to 
vindicate  the  Druids  from  the  imputation 
of  ofilrirjg  human  fa.crificer.  He  •  bfi  rves, 
from  all  that  can  be  traced  of  the  facri- 
ficcs  of  the  Druids  in  the  remains  of  their 
cudoms  and  langvnge,  there  is  great  rea- 
fon  (oiltink,  that  fo  tar  from  being  iuiman, 
they  were  leldom  even  of  the  animal  kind. 
Mr  Smi'li  kucuvs  not  the  lead  hint,  in  the 
Galic  language,  cudoms,  or  traditions,  that 
alludes  to  animal  facrinces.  This  fileuce, 
he  oblervec,  is  tire  more  remarkable,  as 
not  ordy  the  ciUlant  allufiongjbut  even  the 
p'ailico,  of  tome  ot  tluir  other  facrifices, 
iiave  tliil  Tome  exiftence  in  feveral  parts 
cf  North  Britain.  Thcie  coufift  of  a  liba- 
timi  of  dour,  n:i!k,  eggs,  and  f>mc  few 
herbs  and  fimplo.  In  our  author^s  opi¬ 
nion,  a  prefu motion  thence  ariies,  that  in 
J:iofe  r.  untrie‘^,  at  lead,  the  general  caft 
(d  the  Dtuidica!  lacrlfices  w'as  i  f  this  na¬ 
ture.  'I'he  very  name  of  faci  ifice  in  Galic, 
we  are  told,  compiled  of  two  words 
which  ligui  iy  i/je  o^'eiing  of  the  cake. 

Thefe  obfervations  appear  to  car  ry  with 
them  a  couiidcrahie  degree  of  force,  elpe- 
ciaily  when  we  corifidti  the  general  cha- 
r.icder  of  the  Druidical  fet5t,and  that  ihnfe 
writers,  however  explicit,  v/ho  mention 
human  facrlfiees,  piobably  drew  their 
information  Iri/m  fources  extremely  lia¬ 
ble  both  to  prejudice  arul  error,  'rids 
fiibjc(it  is  farther  profccuted  in  the  next 
chapter,  wliich  treats  or  the  Druids  in 
their  legiflitive  capacity;  where,  after 
deferibing  the  trial  by  ordeal,  tlie  author 
thus  proceeds  : 

“  The  trial  being  over,  and  the  truth, 
as  was  fuppofed,  fufficiently  expiicaled, 
fuch  criminals  as  w’ere  thought  too  infa¬ 
mous  to  live  w'ere  immediately  put  to 
death  ;  and  the  manner  of  their  execuiivUi 
was,  in  all  likelihood,  what  gave  occafion 
to  fuch  as  were  iteilher  well  acquainted 
with  the  Druids,  nor  well  alfected  to  I  heir 
order,  to  afi ert  that  they  ofiered  human 
facrifices.  What  gave  this  aircrtion  a  co¬ 
lour  of  probability  w  that  thcl'c  vvretciics 
were  put  to  death  by  ihs;  pcrfciiij  who  id- 


W’ays  prefided  at  facrifices;  on  the  earn 
or  altar  ctmlecratcd  lo  their  deity  ;  anc^. 
on  the  occafion  of  celebrating  one  of  his 
nu'll  folemn  fefiivals.  Although  a  ftran- 
gtr  had  been  dtfpofed  to  relate  the  truth 
with  the  greateft  impartiality,  every  cir- 
cumltancc  here  had  a  tendency  to  deceive 
idm,  and  to  make  him  fuppofe  thtfe  de¬ 
voted  ciiminals  were  actually  human  fa- 
crifices  Jn  one  fente,  indeed,  they  were 
fn  ;  f«!crifices  to  the  peace  and  order  of* 
fociety,  the  maintaining  of  which  was,  as 
has  be»-n  ;<lrea(ly  obfei  ved,  the  very  end 
and  defigrt  of  tliat  fefiiv,»I.  The  Druids 
a) ft*,  like  good  migiftrates,  zealom;  for 
lupprelliug  vice  and  puniHiing  the  guilty, 
n  ight  wiih  gteat  propriety  fay,  that  the 
putting  of  a  criminal  to  death  was  a  molt 
acceptable  faciifice  to  the  Deity,  and  a 
means  of  avertif'g  his  t’llpleafurc.  Froni 
all  this  what  could  a  ft : anger  infer,  but 
that  the  p^^h)n  was  litr rally  kciificed? 
That  a  prielt  Ihould  be-t’oe  c  xt  cutioncr  of 
jufiice,  the  puuilhuig  of  a  criminal  a  reli¬ 
gious  fervice,  and  attended  with  the  fame 
ceremony  as  the  offering  up  ot  a  vidUin, 
would  be  things  too  new'  to  him  to  have 
any  other  idea.  This  ncc»  unt  of  il:e 
matter  fuilhcrcorrcfponds  with  whalCiT^- 
far  fells  us,  when  he  fays,  that  the  Drmds 
held  criminals  to  be  the  ir  .  d  accept  ible 
vidlirns  ;  and  vve  may  venrure  to  afinm, 
that  when  ihcfe  were  wanting,  the  inno¬ 
cent  fekiom  or  never  fi-pplied  their  room. 

“  Some  furtlicr  hints  of  this  apology 
for  the  Druids  may  be  gathered  even 
from  their  accultrs,  Cscfar  fays  thefe 
victims  were  burnt  am'dll  branches  cf 
trees  woven,  or  heaped  together  ;  which 
was  the  very  death  given  to  the  criminals 
we  fpeak  ot,  who  were  tfi  s  confumed  in 
the  holy  pacific  fire,  or  f.imldin,  above 
mentioned.  ,Ilere  we  find  no  mention  of 
knife,  the  alt.’r,  or  the  bkod.  of  the  vic¬ 
tim  ;  on  the  I’nedding  of  which  the  chief 
llrels  WMS  laid  in  muft  animal  facrificts. 
Inllead  i)f  that,  they  were  caft  alive  into 
the  lire.  And  'racituo  cbferves  .of  the 
Ciermans,  v.  ho  had  the  fame  cuftoms  and 
the  fame  religion,  that  other  fuch  infa¬ 
mous  criminals  as  we  fpeak  of,  a  heap  of 
every  kind  of  rubbilh  w'as  raifed  in  token 
the  people’s  abhorrence.  Now  this 
was  the  confiant  uluge  of  the  Druid?  af¬ 
ter  they  had  burnt  the  criminals  in  iha 
manner  we  have  deferibed  ;  and  feems  to 
prove  plainly,  that  Cxfar  and  'racitiui 
fpeak  of  the  fime  thing  ;  the  vi<5Vimb  of- 
ti  e  v)ne  being  the  malefactors  of  the  other. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  latter  le- 
lliC  oirciing  of  human  lacrificcs 


to  certain  days  only,  which  w?  may  fap*  whicb  adminifter  to  its  comfort  and  con- 
|>fife  to  have  been  the  alTizes  we  have  veniency,  there  arc  but  few  that  furnifti 
fpoken  of;  and  alfo  that  the  earn,  or,  as  it  with  more  elegant  and  blamelcfs  Jux- 
he  woo’d  imagine  it,  the  Mercurial  heap  ury  than  horticulture.  This  luxury  is  by 
on  which  they  were  held,  l«d  him  to  think  no  means  confined  to  the  palate  j  itex- 
they  had  been  offered  to  Mercury.  tends  iifclf  to  the  gratification  of  the 

“  We  do  not  build  fo  much  upon  mind.  In  cultK’ating  the  various  pro- 
thefe  bints,  as  upon  the  much  clearer  dilutions  of  nature,  and  in  attending  to 
-evidence  of  fcveral  exprefiions  rtill  in  ii^e  the  progrefs  of  vegetable  life,  the  fancy 
in  the  Galic  or  Celtic  language,  which  meets  with  continued  recreation  and  a- 
fhew  that  this  was  not  a  facrifice,  baton-  nuiiement,  and  every  feafon  brings  to  us 
ly  an  execution  of  criminals ;  and  tb’t  the  a  nt  vv  fource  of  pleafiire. 
lieaps  or  mounts,  lb  frequent  in  many  Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  garde* 
pldces,  were  railed  in  this  manner  over  tier’s  art  more  capable  of  gratifying  the 
them.  To  this  day  the  Galic  term  for  an  contemplative  mind  than  ihat  refinrd 
outlaw,  or  one  wdiofe  life  is  forfeited  to  branch  of  it  w’hich  gives  to  the  natives  cf 
public  juftice  on  account  of  any  crime,  is  a  warmer  region  an  atmofphere  conge* 
fear  air  ebar^  “  a  man  upon  a  earn;”  and  niai  to  their  own.  By  means  of  the  mo- 
fpeaking  of  Inch  a  perfon,  ihc  e  air  c.har,  deni  invention  of  ftoves,  there  are  few 
he  is  upon  a  earn.”  Thefc  exprelTions  plants,  remarkable  for  ufe  or  beauty,  but 
-have  d  manifeft  alluli  in  to  the  Dniidical  have  been  natur-dized,  and  are  become 
.cufiom  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  and  to  obje^fs  of  aftention  to  the  curious  in  this 
the  mode  of  judging  and  punilhing  cri-  ufcful  and  entertaining  ftudy.  There  is 
nfmab  upon  ihcfe  cairns  in  the  manner  perhaps  no  tropical  plant  that  has  been 
above  deferibed.  Afer  the  cxecu'iou  of  xriiltivatcd  with  more  alfiduity,  and,  we 
thin  fcntence,  the  heap  was  inc*ea'ed  by  may  add,  fuccefs,  than  that  which  is  the 
a  nc.v  ftr.itum  of  T.or.es  and  rubbilh,  to  fubh  of  the  prelent  treatiie. 
which  ‘-very  orre  prt  feut  contrlimted  his  We  fhal!  not,  however,  take  up  our 
lli.ire,  botli  to  (bew  his  approbation  of  the  ro^^ra  in  ,  iving  an  acctmnt  of  it,  but  refer 
judivnent  and  hb  dete'lation  of  the  crime,  to  the  work  itlelf ;  as  thtife  who  can  afford 
i'his  proccdurr  is  confirmed  bi  the  bones  to  cultivate  pine  apples,  are  able  enough 
and  afhes  found  (fometinit  s  with,  ai^d  to  purchafe  their  knowledge  at  the  price 
fometimes  without,  /tone-coffins)  at  dif«  of  the  book.  But  the  following  note, 
ftrent  depths  in  the  fame  earn,  and  ailo  which  contains  much  uf  ful  information 
in  different  quarters  of  it  ”  relative  \o  defiroying  ihe  infects  nvbich  in- 

It  affords  us  pleafure  to  find  fo  much  f eft  fruit  trees  y  we  ihc-uglit  too  important 
.plaufible  argument  pro  luetd  in  refuta-  to  be  omitted  : 
tion  of  a  charge,  whicn  no^  only  vefiedts 

difgracc  on  the  ancient  Br^ions  in  general,  ‘‘  Soap-fuds  eflfedually  deftroy  the  dif- 
1)nt  is  apparently  repugnant  to  the  prm-  ferent  fpecics  of  infedts  that  infell  fruit 
ciples  of  an  or<lerthat  has  been  celebrated  trees  growing  againft  walls;  of  thefe  in¬ 
fer  wifdom  and  humanily  :  as  relating  to  fedts  the  a^sis  is  the  moll  common  as 
an  important  article  among  the  cufioms  well  as  the  mod  defirudtive.  It  generally 
of  ancient  times,  the  fubjeft  highly  fr»eri-  attacks,  witli  great  violence,  the  peach, 
ted  invefiigation  ;  and  this  ingenious  wri-  cherry,  and  plum;  the  aphides  are  uni¬ 
ter,  by  opening  a  new  channel  of  enquiry,  verially  known  by  the  appellation  of  lice, 
lias  extraded  fuch  evidence  as  it  wasim-  “  The  ararus,  though  not  fo  fatal  to 
pofTible  to  obtain  from  refearches  merely  plants  growing  in  the  open  air  as  when 
lildorical.  f  T#  be  continued  J  under  glafs,  is  alfo  very  prejudicial  to  the 

abeve  trees  when  planted  againft  walla. 

JiTceatife  on  the  Culture  of  the  Fine  Appicy  “  The  thrips  are  fometimes  very  nu- 
and  the  Management  of  the  Hot- Hon/e  ;  mcrous  on  peach  and  nedrarine  trees,  but 
together  nvitb  a  Defeription  of  every  they  are  lefs  hurtful  than  either  of  the 
Species  of  Infefi  that  infefts  the  Hoi-  former  fpecies  ;  befides  the  above,  there 
houfes  ;  ^ith  effectual  Methods  of  de-  are  two  or  three  forts  of  Cocci  that  are 
ftroying  them,  '  By  William  Speechly,  very  common  upon  fruit  trees  ;  but  as 
Gardiner  to  ihe  Duke  of  Foriland,-^  they  adhere  very  clofe  to  the  branches, 
Zvo,  I  /.  I  Almon,  London.  they’^'are  not  fo  confpicuous,  and  confe- 


conftantly  attend  thefe  infects  to  feed  on 
the  Tweet  matter  that  ifTnes  from  tl»em. 
When  the  mufcle-lhaped  Coccus  has  been 
very  numtrouji,  I  have  knuwn  hive- bees 
frequent  the  trees  in  great  abundance. 

“  In  the  fpringj  the. aphis,  the  acarus, 
and  thrips  are  fe  •  in  number,  in  compa- 
rilon  to  what  they  are  in  thefummer: 
however,  1  have  condautly  obferved  the 
two  former  fpecies  on  the  buds  of  the 
trees,  before  they  break  intt)  leaf,  efpe- 
ciaily  on  fuch  trees  as  have  been  much 
infeited  with  them  the  preceding  fuin- 
mer. 

“  It  is  moft  probable  that  the  infects 
that  furvivc  the  winter,  in  whatever  ftatc, 
are  coTicealed  during  that  period  either 
under  the  branches  of  the  trees,  or  in  the 
flireds  that  faften  them  to  the  wall  ;  elfe 
in  the  r»ail  lules  tw  crcviccs  of  the  wall  ; 
I  in  all  thefe  ruiiations  the  foap-Uids  have 
fully  anfwered  my  moft  fanguine  expec¬ 
tations.  The  operation  is  far  from  being 
cither  troublefome  or  expenfive  ;  and  the 
method  is  pradicable  at  any  feafon,  but 
more  efpecially  between  the  fall  of  the 
leaf  and  the  time  the  blonbm-buds  are 
near  ready  to  open.  Proceed  thus: 

“  Take  any  quantity  of  foap-fuds  after 
a  common  vvalhing;  but  when  they  are 
^  thick  and  ftrong,  they  Ihould  be  lowered 
with  water.  A  perfon  on  a  ladder  fhould 
pour  them  from  a  watering-pot  over  both 
trees  and  walls,  beginning  at  the  top  of 
the  wall,  and  bringing  it  on  in  courfes 
from  top  to  bottom  ;  the  fuds  when  iifcd 
|i  ihould  be  many  degrees  warmer  than 

I  new  milk,  eTpecially  in  the  winter ;  and 

when  plentifully  and  properly  applied, 
every  part  of  the  W’all  will  appear  of  a  pale 
red  colour,  not  in  the  leaft  dil’agreeable. 

“  Moft  large  familieSj,  in  the  conrfe  of 
a  few  months,  make  a  quantity  of  the 
above  liquid  lufficient  to  walh  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  wall- 

“  Befide  the  advantage  of  deftroying 
infe^fts,  the  fuds  appear  to  be  produdtjve 
of  other  good  effects.  When  applied  juft 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  they  contribute 
much  to  preferve  the  wood  of  the  delicate 
and  tender  kinds  of  peaches.  I  account 
for  it  thus  : — It  is  allowed  that  our  fum- 
mers  are,  in  general,  too  Ihorr  to  perfeift 
the  wood  of  the  tender  kinds  of  peach 
and  nedfarine  trees  without  artificial 
means,  and  when  the  wood  of  thefe  tiees 
13  imv  erfctftly  ripened,  it  is  very  fubjc<J:t 
to  the  canker,  efpecially  if,  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  winter,  there  happens  a  fucceflion 
Qf  rain  and  fruft.  This  the  nurferytiui). 


as  well  as  the  gardioer,  often  woefully 
experiences. 

“  I  h.ive  conftantly  obferved,  that  the 
canker  originates  at,  or  clofe  adjoining  to 
the  buds  of  the  laft  year%  wood  The 
ciufe  feems  to  be  this.  Wood  imper¬ 
fectly  ripened  is  always  foft  and  fpongy, 
and  therefore  admits  of  imbibing  a  large 
portion  of  moiftnre  in  rainy  weather. 
The  bud  and  the  fine  capillary  vcftels  ad¬ 
joining  it  being  furcharged  with  moifture 
in  a  wet  evening,  when  the  froft  comes 
at  night,  it  freezes  the  moifture  ia 
the  vcftels,  and  Cdufes  it  to  expand; 
which,  by  tearing  the  vefl'els  afunder, 
brings  on  a  decay  of  the  parts.  Now  the 
foap-fuds  feem  to  leave  a  glofty  kind  of 
coat  or  covering  on  the  branches,  and 
the  oily  particles  contained  in  the  fuds, 
by  penetrating  them,  prevent  their  being 
overcharged  with  moifiu  e. 

“  B  It  here  it  may  feem  ftrange  that 
oil  ftiould  aCt  this  friendly  part,  when  it 
is  well  knt)wn  to  be  fo  highly  pernicious 
to  plants  in  general.  That  it  is  fo,  in  its 
genuine  ftate,  is  proved  by  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  The  genci’al  and  received  opinion 
of  wool  being  poifonous  to  plants,  is  from 
no  other  caufe  than  from  the  oil  contain¬ 
ed  in  it. 

“  But  notwithftanding  that  oil  has  this 
pernicious  eft'eCt  on  plants,  wlien  in  its 
original  and  genuine  ftate,  ftill,  when 
made  mifcible,  perhaps  nothing  is  more 
nouriftiing  and  friendly  to  them.  This 
brings  me  to  confider  foap-fuds  as  a 
manure  tf>  the  b  rders,  for  it  is  evid<mt 
that  by  the  rains  and  dews,  the  principal 
of  it  does  terminate  there  at  laft  ;  aiid 
this  important  conlideration  alone  is 
fufiicienr  to  recomuiend  the  praCticc.  It 
may  <eem  unneceflary  to  obferve,  that 
foap  fuds  contain  a  larger  portion  of  oily 
particles  after  a  common  waftiing,  than 
in  the  origin  d  ftate. 

“  i  fhall  conclooc  this  di^reftional  note 
with  oblervmg,  that  foap-luds  keep  trees 
clear  of  mofs.  and  render  the  bark  clear 
and  healthy.*’ 

1 

The  branch  of  gardening  which  h  is  of 
late  received  the  greateft  improvements, 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  managerncni; 
of  hot'houfes,  hot  walls,  and  hot-betis, 
A  general  treatife  on  thefe  fubiefts,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  particular  nK-des  of  cultiva¬ 
ting  the  various  plants  that  are  railed  or 
brought  to  perfe(^tion  by  thefe  artificial 
methods,  would  be  a  valuable  acquilition 
to  the  gardcncr’a  library.  M, 
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The  Spirit  of  Moderation  in  Religion  Re-  1*=  to  civirz:*  and  t  cment  mankind,  to  c;i!nri 
commended.  A  Sekmon,  i* reached  on  tht’ii  nuiids,  to  fubdue  their  paflicns, and 
the  %othofMay  1779,  in  the  High  Church  to  breathe  over  all  a  mild,  moderate,  and 
cf  Edinburgh,  before  his  Maje/tys  High  peaceable  fpirit ;  when,  I  fay,  we  conhdcr 
CommiJRmers  at  the  ope^iug  of  the  Ge  thin,  we  may  think  it  Orange,  that  the 
nerul  affembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  votaries  of  this  religion  fliould  be  lo  very 
£y  Patrick  Grant,  H.  D.  6  d.  Balibur.  apt  to  fpiit  into  parties  af.d  factions,  and 

'  oppofc  one  another  with  violence  end 

This  is  a  difconrfe  truly  worthy  of  a  rage  :  And  ftill  more  Orange  may  it  be 
Minifter  of  the  Chriltian  Church.—  thought,  that  this  very  religion,  io  well 
The  excellent  fenliments  of  'moderation  calculated  for  promoting  harmony, peace, 
in  religion  which  he  inculcates  in  a  flile  and  good  will,  among  all  ranks  of  men, 
correct  and  elegant,  cannot  fail  convin-  (hould  itfclf  become  the  occafion,  furely 
cing  every  reader  of  the  impropriety  and  the  innocent  occafton,  of  difcoid  and 
bad  conftqucncei  of  a  too  violent  extr-  broils,  of  blood  Died  and  (laughter;  yet 
lion  of  mirtaken  zeal.  the  fadl  is  undeniable;  for  there  never 

The  following  palTige  is  particularly  were  in  this  world  more  violent  or  bloody 
applicable  to  the  prefent  time  :  contefts  than  among  the  profeflbrs  of 

“  IN  order  to  have  a  right  zeal,  it  Chriftianity,  not  only  upon  a  civil  but  a 
luuft  not  only  be  directed  to  a  right  end,  religious  account,  on  account  of  this  very 
but  purfued  by  right  means.  1  he  moft  religion  which  is  as  inconfiftent  with  fneb 
ardent  zeal  for  God  and  religion  can  pradices  as  light  is  with  darknefs.  This 
never  compenfate  the  tranlgrcfiion  of  a  event  our  blefTed  Saviour  forefaw  and 
moral  law,  or  judify  our  doing  the  leafl  foretold,  to  guard  us  againft  it  It  (hews, 
evil  in  order  to  the  greattft  good  ;  tho%  that  the  belt  things  have  been  and  may  be 
with  fome  who  would  be  thought  firft-  abiifed  by  men;  and  we  mud  appeal  fr.>ni 
rate  Chriftians,  if  not  the  only  Chriflians  the  lives  of  many  wearing  the  Chriftian 
upon  earth,  this  very  zeal  hath  pafied  for  name,  to  the  dodrines  and  precejlU  of 
the  highed  fandity,  and  fandified  the  Chriftianity  contained  in  otir  Bibles, 
grofteft  immoralities,  equivocation,  lying,  “  3.  We  fee  how  proper  and  ncceflary 
perjury,  private  murders,  public  mafia-  it  is  for  minifters  of  the  gofpel  to  incul- 
cres,  difturblng  the  peace  of  focicly,  tin-  catc  the  principles  of  moderation  upon 
hinging  government.^  and  every  other  thofe  committed  to  their  paftoral  care 
mifehief.  But  true  Chriftian  zeal  is  al-  and  inftrudion  ;  and,  when  they  caution 


